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On guard—through the years 
from 1810 to 1933 


Millions upon millions of prop- 
erty values are today safeguarded 
by Hartford policies. Organized 
in 1810 to offer protection to 
property owners against loss by 
fire, the HARTFORD has con- 
stantly broadened its service 
until today it offers protection 
against a multitude of modern | 


hazards. 


From every depression, war, 


hurricane and conflagration dur- 
ing these 123 years the HART- 
FORD has emerged stronger, 
more firmly entrenched than before. 

Because of this unbroken record of safety 
and security we invite you to consult with 
the Hartford Agent in your town.* He can 
diagnose your insurance needs and give you 


HARTFORD protection for all of them. 


The resources of the HARTFORD are set forth in det 


in our 123d annual statement. We shall be pleased to sen 
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copy of it to you upon receipt of your request, address: 


to the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Co:n. 


THE HARTFORD Fire INSURANCE COMPANY *1 0% ¢ 101 bow 


name of the Hartford A 
look under “Hartford 


AND THE HARTFORD acciDENT AND INDEMNITY CO.j jour selepione book. | 


isn’t listed, write 


Hartford Fire Insur”’ 
WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE _ Company, Hartford, ‘ 
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DISTINCTIVE 


. «and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 
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LETTERS 


GREATEST HELP 
I should like to express my appreciation of News- 
Week, which I find of the greatest — in attaining 
a clear picture of the news of the 
Cuuans iL. SCHMIDT 
Santa Fe, N. M. 





SATISFYING THE WARLIKE SPIRIT 


The brave remarks of Mr. Harold Willard in this 
week’s letter column excite my admiration. Hur- 
rah for the Flag! Down with all furriners! A war, 
as Mr. Willard says, is what we chiefly need. A 
on od war, a 7 war, a war for Harold Willard. 

rtunately, I see no immediate prospect of our 
embarking upon one for his sake. e are, as he so 
aptly puts it, getting soit. But I have a suggestion 
which may give him a chance to show his mettle, 
even if it doesn’t lead him to “the thrill and expe- 
rience of one war.”” Let him buy a megaphone, go to 
Berlin, Rome, or Moscow, and shout “to hell with 
the government!’’ If this fails of effect, he can 
mention the name of Hitler, Mussolini, or Stalin. 
This, I believe, will bring results which should be 
satisfying to one of his warlike spirit. If he decides 
to act upon this suggestion, I’ll appreciate his giving 
me advance notice. I’d like to be there. 

EvupHEeMIA Haxspy 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HELPED BY CODES 


I am temporarily employed by a private fund to 
work on a file of NRA history told in newspaper clip- 
pings for the Consumers’ League of Massachusetts. 
I find News-Weex so useful on the codes that I am 
risking the three dollars. The listing of codes as com- 
pleted and accepted helps! 

Louisa McGrapy 

Boston, Mass. 


TREASURED SCRIBBLES 


Your offer of bound copies of News-Weex is pleas- 
ing but my own copies are so full of notes and 
scribblings of my own making that I could not 
change them for gold-bound issues free of charge. 

KENNETH N. AYRES 

Quincy, Mass. 


MAGIC CARPET 

A faithful reader of News-Weex, I use the infor- 
mation it contains for some of my lectures on current 
events, a weekly class. What am I to do with the 
grand news on page 10? When did the Balkans 
move north? Has the Gulf Stream something to do 
with the sudden change of climate, or is it one of 
Colonel Lindbergh’s flying tricks? Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania—all of them for the Balkan States 
envoy! Goodness gracious! To say nothing of the 
Baltic States . . . Where, oh where, are the Baltic 
States gone? 

Seriously speaking, I enjoy your weekly very 
much. Slips happen in the best regulated offices. 

Greorce RAFFALOVICH 
Atlanta, Ga. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-Weex hesitates to 
prescribe for Dr. Raffalovich. He might point out 
to his current events class the bloodless revision 
of the map of Europe accomplished by News-Weexk 
in its Sept. 16 issue. A four years war, a Russian 
revolution, and a treaty of Versailles put Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania on the map. By a slip of 
three fingers over a typewriter keyboard and tem- 
porary editorial and proofroom astigmatism, News- 
— transported these three Baltic nations to the 
alkans. 


A MOTHER TO MRS. HOLMES 


To Mrs. Virginia Holmes (who wrote that she 
was not sending her child back to school, as teach- 
ers will have to read 10,000 new laws to answer the 
simplest questions) : 

I read your note in the letter column today and it 
occurred to me that you must be a radicalist, possibly 
without realizing it. 

With the whole nation in confusion, why pick 
upon the school teachers because they cannot give 
a child a “working knowledge of this country. 
am employed with one of the largest law firms in 
my city, and I know for a fact not one of our 
lawyers could give his child an accurate, up-to-the- 
minute “working knowledge of this country.’’ That 
-' why law books are printed for reference at time 
of need. 

The schools are still teaching the same reading, 
writing, and ’rithmetic, and what you are actually 
depriving your child of is rubbing elbows with men- 
talities of his own caliber, that is children of his own 
age, and learning the great lesson of give and take, 
which . all is the greatest thing the schools can 
teach. Keep him out of school if you will, and you 
will make him one apart from his fellows. . Is that 
fair? Possibly yes are distressed and disgusted but re- 
member he is to have .~ understand the mind 
working of iis fellow man the later years far 
more t - to Ay what you call “‘work- 
is country.” If the teachers 
could accuratel P a it now, in his third-grade 
years how m could he assimilate? 

I am a mother of a 12-year-old and I know what I am 
talking about. 


Canton, O. 


Ruru ANDERSON 
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PONTIAC—WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER 
OF STRAIGHT 
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The 4.door Sedan, $695, f. o. b. Pontiac. Special equipment extra. 


Outselling Every Other Car (Regardless of Number of 
Cylinders) in Its Price Range 


This one significant fact speaks volumes for 
Pontiac —the Economy Straight Eight. 

The final test of any car’s worth is public 
preference. If people like it and buy it—you can 
be sure a car is a good value—and their prefer- 
ence is a sure proof of the fact. 


Here, then, is an established fact on which you 
can base your own choice of Pontiac — the fact 
that the American public says it is the smartest 
buy of the year. 


Here are the reasons people go for it. Pontiac 


is the Economy Straight Eight. Owners say it 
gives 15 miles or more to the gallon. Its 77-horse- 
power engine gives the brilliant Straight Eight 
performance that only a Straight Eight can give. 
Its beautiful Bodies by Fisher include Fisher 
Controlled Ventilation—without which no car is 
really modern. Its 3265 pounds of weight (curb 
weight of the 4-door sedan) and its 115-inch wheel- 
base insure safety, durability, and smooth, easy 
riding. Take a demonstration—let Pontiac prove 
itself to you as the best buy at or near its price. 


A General Motors Value 


PONTIAC 


AND UP F.0.8. PONTIAC 
EASY G.M.A.C. TERMS 
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CONFLICT: New Deal, Starting the Third Phase of Recovery 


Is Charged With Inconsistencies, Arousing Chorus of Criticism 


“The President’s program may be 
subject to criticism, and nobody in this 
administration that I have seen resents 
criticism—honest, forthright, and con- 
structive criticism. . . We have made 
mistakes. We will make more mistakes. 
Whenever we have made a mistake, 
we have frankly said so and corrected 
it. We shall continue to do this... 
We know that we cannot quickly or 
completely do all that distressed peo- 
ple would like to have us do.” 

These words were uttered 
by General Johnson in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New 
York, last week. 

The criticism to which 
he referred had come from 
almost every class and 
group in the nation. Farm- 
ers complained that their 
purchasing power was not 
increasing; business men 
complained that credit was 
practically unobtainable, 
and the general mass of 
consumers complained that 
prices were rising faster 
than wages. 

The New Deal is now 
entering its third phase. 
The first phase was com- 
pleted when Congress 
passed the recovery pro- 
gram. The second phase 
ended when the ‘huge sy- 
stem of emergency bureaus 
and administrations was or- 
ganized. That organization 
must now be made to work 
smoothly. 

Criticism has centered on 
the inconsistencies and con- 
flicting forces within the 
New Deal itself. Some of 
these inconsistencies are 
superficial. Others are more 
deeply seated and present 
grave problems. Until these 
problems are solved the re- 
covery program cannot go 
forward successfully. 

Chief among the conflicts, many of 
them between different recovery agen- 
cies (see glossary, page 4) are these: 

AGAD VS. CROPS: The purpose 


of AGAD’s campaign is to raise farm 
purchasing power by the reduction of 


farm crops. AGAD “bonus” checks and | 


higher crop prices, however, encourage 
farmers to plant more or to increase 





acreage yield. Liberal loans from FCA 
for seed and equipment make increased 
crop production easier. 

While AGAD strives to reduce acre- 
age, FEAP is opening new farm land 
for cultivation with outlays for irriga- 
tion and land reclamation from its 
$3,300,000,000 public works fund. One 
of the largest is a $22,000,000 project 
for Wyoming. The result is a potential 
increase in crop surpluses, already over 
large throughout the country. 





CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


AGAD VS. NIRA: The philosophy 
behind the Farm Act is that farmers’ 
purchasing power must be raised to the 
1909-1914 level, the farmers thereby 
being enabled to buy more from in- 
dustry, which in turn would be helped. 
With this aim, NIRA conflicts sharply. 

Before NIRA was enacted, the Farm 
Act helped to raise prices of things 


farmers sold much faster than prices of 
things they bought. But NIRA’s advent 
reversed the process. Increased prices 
under NIRA threaten the success of 
AGAD, by keeping farm purchasing 
power from gaining. (See chart). 


NIRA VS. COSTS: A major aim 
of NIRA is to raise the purchasing 
power of business and industrial wage- 
earners. The method is a reemploy- 
ment campaign, including terms for 
minimum pay and maxi- 
mum working hours. The 
result is to increase em- 
ployers’ payroll costs. 

The theory is that added 
purchasing power will in- 
crease profits through high- 
er volume of sales. But 
until those higher sales 
appear, employers must fi- 
mance the added payroll 
costs. Some have sufficient 
resources. Others, particu- 
larly “little fellows” with 
cash reserves almost gone 
after four depression years, 
must raise prices to cover 
costs, or get credit, or raise 
capital. Otherwise they face 
bankruptcy, which means 
more unemployment. 


NIRA VS. PRICES: 
Industrial codes may bar 
scles “below cost.” But 
NRA frowns on price-rais- 
ing for fear that consumers 
won’t buy and that in- 
creased prices will offset 
higher payrolls. To save 
themselves, employers have 
put prices up as much as 
they dared. The result is 
that, since codification 
started, workers’ purchas- 
ing power shows little 
change (see chart). If this 
continues, the Blue Eagle 
threatens to disrupt NIRA 
as well as AGAD. 


NIRA VS. CREDIT: The credit 
problem reveals a major conflict. Since 
increased NIRA costs threatens bank- 
ruptcy for those employers who cannot 
get money, recovery leaders are press- 
ing bankers to lend more. liberally. 

Since May, Federal Reserve banks 
have pumped into the banking system 
enough credit to support, at last week’s 
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figures, a business-loan expansion of 
$7,000,000,000. The RFC recently of- 
fered to buy $1,000,000,000 of new pre- 
ferred. stock of banks, to provide capi- 
tal, and stimulate lending. Last week 
the RFC said that it would lend nearly 
$1,000,000,000 to banks at 3% if they 
would relend it to business at 5% (see 
page 23). 

Bankers, however, say that these of- 
fers do not make good “credit risks” 
out of bad ones. They recall the mora- 
torium and recent criticism of past 
lending. policies. They-say they are 
anxious to make “sound” loans, but 
cannot risk depositors’ money in loans 
to NIRA sufferers, because those very 
businesses which need money most 
show the least prospect of paying it 
back. 

Other factors, bankers say, make 
“unconservative” lending difficult. They 
point to the way government bank 
examiners are now forcing liquidation 
of -“doubtful” loans and investments, 
getting banks ready for deposit insur- 
ance next January. They say further 
that constant inflation threats and 
uncertainties about the dollar make 
caution essential. 


NIRA VS. CAPITAL: Much of the 
money required by business is not 
short-term credit but long-term capi- 
tal. -Banks are forbidden to lend 
money of this kind. Business must 
find it in the security market, by selling 
stocks or bonds. Here NIRA comes in 
conflict with the Securities Act, de- 
signed to “let the seller beware.” 
Most executives, fearing suits even for 
unintentional failure to comply with 
the act’s. stringent requirements, are 
unwilling to risk new offerings. 

Those who are willing to take the 
risk find it difficult to market their is- 
sues. Losses, plus doubts about the 
value of the dollar and New Deal finan- 
cial policies, have made investors su- 
per-cautious. Capital estimated last 
week at half a billion to a billion dol- 
lars has fled abroad. The investment 
market, already badly hit by depres- 
sion, is practically closed. Hardship 
results, particularly for the ‘capital 
goods” or heavy industries, like con- 
struction and equipment-making. 


NIRA VS. FEAP: The chief aim of 
FEAP’s huge public works program is 
to stimulate heavy industries, which 
normally account for about half of to- 
tal. business activity. Industrial re- 
covery depends largely on their im- 
provement. NIRA costs force con- 
tractors to raise prices, however, 
necessitating new FEAP contracts. 
This adds to the delay in getting work 
started for which FEAP is already be- 
ing criticized (see page 23). 


NIRA VS. EQUIPMENT: New 
machinery, particularly labor-saving 
devices, throws men out of work. The 
public works section of NIRA states 
that “the maximum of human labor 
shall be used in lieu of machinery 
wherever practicable.” Several of the 
23 industrial codes so far approved 
contain provisions limiting increases in 
plant capacity. 

One direct result is a lack of orders 


for equipment in which heavy indus- 
tries specialize. Another result is to 
postpone increased efficiency in indus- 
trial operation, with attendant reduc- 
tion of costs to consumers. 


NIRA VS. LABOR: The labor ques- 
tion' has become a NIRA sore spot. 
President Roosevelt said that NIRA 
was designed to be a “partnership” be- 
tween labor, industry, and government. 
Labor unions, seeing an unexpected op- 
portunity for regaining lost strength, 
have sought every advantage that the 
“partnership” offers. One result is the 
greatest series of strikes since 1921, 
and others threaten at least while in- 
dustry is being codified. This unrest 


disrupts industrial recovery under” 


NIRA. 


NIRA VS. COMPETITION: If an 
industry agrees to let the government 
supervise its trade practices through a 

















AGAD—aAgricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 


CIVCO—Civilian Conservation Corps. 

FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 

FEAP—Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works. 

FECOT—Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation. 

FERA—Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 

HOLC—Home Owners Loan Corporation. 

NIRA—WNational Industrial Recovery Act. 

NRA—National Recovery Administration. 

TEVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 








code, NIRA grants that industry free- 
dom from cutthroat competition be- 
tween its various units. But codifica- 
tion threatens worse competition be- 
tween different industrial rivals for the 
same market, notably coal, oil, gas, 
and electricity for heating. 

In fact the government itself is go- 
ing into competition with one industry. 
Through TEVA, it is creating “yard- 
sticks” for the electric power and light 
business. FEAP has allotted $63,000,- 
000 to build a government power pro- 
ject on the Columbia River in the north- 
west. FEAP has also allotted $50,000,- 
000 to TEVA, for work on Muscle 


Shoals and the Cove Creek project in 
the Southeast. 

TEVA “suggested” rates for domes- 
tic service last week (see page 23). 
It wants to sell Muscle Shoals power 
to municipalities which private power 
companies now serve, if they will build 
their own distribution systems. FEAP 
will supply the money from its huge 
fund. 


NIRA VS. GOVERNMENT: All 
employers except farmers are being 
urged to fly the Blue Eagle, employ 
more workers, and pay more wages. 
But the Federal government, employ- 
ing nearly 950,000, has dismissed em- 
ployes and has cut salaries 15% in the 
interest of economy. 


‘RECOVERY VS. BUDGET: The 
reason for economy is to balance the 
Federal budget. The President is de- 
termined to maintain the credit of the 
United States. It makes for confidence, 
and helps the government sell its bonds 
to get money for its part in recovery. 

But the budget is now kept in two 
parts, “regular” and “emergency.” By 
stringent economy and new taxes, the 
“regular” part is near a balance. The 
“emergency” part is now all outgo, and 
can be balanced only by sales of gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Into “emergency,” numerous items 
cut from “regular” are finding their 
way—items which have never before 
been considered anything but “regu- 
lar.” At the same time, many govern- 
ment employes dismissed from regular 
jobs are turning up, through the new 
recovery agencies, on “emergency” 
payrolls. 

The net result, for the whole budget, 
is a continuing deficit. Secretary 
Woodin last week expressed the hope 
that it could be kept down to $1,800,- 
000,000 for the present fiscal year. 

In selling bonds to balance ‘“emer- 
gency” outlays, the government is really 
resorting to a form of inflation. Credit 
expansion is another form. By these 
two schemes, President Roosevelt 
hopes to forestall inflation of a more 
drastic nature, which might endanger 
both the Treasury’s financing plans 
and the recovery program. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK AT HOME 


COAL: Signing of Industry’s Code Ends Strategic 
Battle but All Is not Quiet on the Mining Front 


“Well,” said Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
one night last week as he watched a 
band of soft coal operators file from 
his office, “it’s all over.” 

“It” was the eight-weeks struggle to 
draw a code of fair competition for the 
soft coal industry which would bring 
peace and prosperity to the fields, 
where intermittent bloody warfare has 
flared for 40 years. Agreement had 
been reached at last. Operators signed 
their names to a code after the Presi- 
dent, aroused at the shooting of fifteen 
miners and one deputy outside the H. 
C. Frick mines near Uniontown, Pa., 
had given them 24 hours to come to 
terms. 

But there was still serious doubt 
whether peace had actually arrived. 
The diggers themselves had still to de- 
clare their approval of the job their 
representatives had done at Washing- 
ton. Standing aside from acceptance 
of the code, with its provisions for la- 
bor’s right to make collective bargains, 
were the operators of non-union mines 
in Alabama and western Kentucky, and 
also those operators south of the Ohio 
River where refusal to recognize the 
miners’ union has led to so much war- 
fare in the past. 

Last Sunday, Thomas Moses, presi- 
dent of the Frick Company, a United 
States Steel subsidiary, made the fol- 
lowing cryptic announcement: 

“We are not going to disobey the 
law. If this means the government 
expects under the NRA to compel us 
to recognize a labor union, we assuredly 
will give it serious consideration before 
taking any positive action... Our mines 
will be closed tomorrow and they prob- 
ably will remain closed until we can 
determine just what is expected of us.” 

Observers wondered whether Mr. 
Moses’s “positive action” might not 
take the form of a direct challenge of 


NRA’s authority by an appeal to the 
courts. Diggers, 30,000 of whom had 
called a “holiday” in the Fayette 
County district until a code was signed, 
flatly announced that “not an ounce of 
coal” would come out of the Frick 
mines until the company recognized 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
The holiday, scheduled to end Monday, 
remained in effect with pickets sta- 
tioned at the mouth of every pit. Sixty 
State troopers, who had been mobilized 
on the spot, were told their stay would 
be “indefinite.” 

The President issued his 24-hour ul- 
timatum to operators and labor spokes- 
men when the Pennsylvania shootings 
threatened to provoke a_ widening 
strike. It had been charged that non- 
union Southern operators were “mak- 
ing a sucker’ out of General Johnson, 
NRA Administrator, by bickering over 
a code until they piled up large stocks 
with which to undersell their Northern 
competitors. Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, summoned to the White 
House to report on Fayette County vio- 
lence, had referred to the operators as 
“swine.” 

As the conferees left his office, Mr. 
Roosevelt, who had threatened them 
with promulgating a code of his own, 
announced that agreement had vir- 
tually been reached. It was twenty- 
five hours and five minutes later when 
General Johnson made his statement: 
“It’s all over.” 

By affixing their signatures to the 
code, the Appalachian operators, who 
produce about 70% of the soft coal 
mined in America, entered for- the first 
time into contracts with the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The code, which affects 400,000 men 
and may be enforced on a recalcitrant 
minority of the industry, calls for an 
eight-hour, five-day week, fixes basic 
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Gov. Pinchot: “Operators Are Swine” 


minimum wages, sets up elaborate ma- 
chinery for arbitrating labor disputes, 
and provides for a fair price scale to 
eliminate cutthroat competition. It 
frees miners from the hated lock-up of 
the company-owned stores and houses 
and provides that they may buy and 
live where they choose. It provides 
that “‘check-offs,” or wage deductions 
for rentals, purchases at company 
stores, etc., may be made only under 
regulations laid down by the NRA ad- 
ministrator. It also gives miners the 
right to elect their own check weigh- 
men, which they sought in order to get 
fair weight on the tonnage they mined. 

“This is a victory for organized la- 
bor,”. said John L. Lewis, the massive 
president of U. M. W. A., who has been 
struggling with the three-sided prob- 
lem of obtaining a code which both the 
government and coal operators would 
accept, and which would also be ap- 
proved by diggers at the pits. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
similarly elated, and issued a state- 
ment that the Federation “is going to 
organize the unorganized...Itis going 
to continue to be, as it has been for 
more than half a century, the recog- 
nized, all-embracing spokesman for 
American labor. That means there is 
no room in the United States for any 
other labor movement.” 

But there may have been doubts in 
the coal digger’s mind as he looked over 
the terms of the code. There is the 40- 
hour week, for example, challenging 
the long-held slogan of the miners of 
“a five-hour day and a six-day week.” 
There are the minimum rates of pay, 
dropping as low as $3.36 a day for un- 
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skilled labor in northern West Virginia. 
It may mot prove easy to persuade 
non-union men to come into U. M. W. 
A., an affiliate of A. F. of L., at rates 
lower than. they are already getting in 
many unorganized fields. Diggers 
may not be disposed to join a union 
which has done so little to raise the 
status of miners in the South. In 
Lackawanna County, Pa., where there 
is a fight between the U. M. W. A. and 
its rival, the Anthracite Miners of 
Pennsylvania, there have been five 
pombings in ten days. 

The President studied these problems 
all last week-end, and before signing 
the code to make it valid, he struck out 
the interpretation of the much-disputed 
labor clause of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. This is the clause which 
gives employes the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

In the coal code interpretation, writ- 
ten by General Johnson and Donald 
Richberg, NRA counsel, it was stated 
that “the words ‘open shop’ and ‘closed 
shop’ are not used in the law and can- 
not be written into the law. These 
words have no agreed meaning and will 
be erased from the dictionary of the 
NRA.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, feeling that the law 
itself is clear, decided that any inter- 
pretations, until made by the courts, 
would only be confusing. 

If there are disputes and strikes over 
wages and hours, the means are pro- 
vided for settling them. A commission 
will be set up to study the question and 
report by Dec. 31. On Jan. 5, 1934, 
there will be a conference of operators, 
workers, and NRA representatives, to 
consider revision of the schedules. The 
agreements then drawn will be effect- 
ive until Apr. 1, 1934. ' 


REPEAL: States Continue Their 
March to Prohibition Reform 


With Maine, the pioneer dry State, 
leading off, Maryland, Minnesota, and 
Colorado last week added their names 
to the unbroken list of States voting 
for repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Maine, Colorado, and Minne- 
sota went 2 to 1 for repeal, while the 
“Free State” of Governor Ritchie and 
H. L. Mencken went 5 to 1. 

“So far as the people are concerned,” 
said Jouett Shouse, jubilant president 
of the Association Against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment, “the task will be 
completed on Nov. 7, when six more 
States in addition to New Mexico and 
Idaho hold elections.” New Mexico 
and Idaho voted this week; Virginia 
and Florida vote in October, and Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, North and South Caro- 
lina, Utah and Kentucky on Nov. 7. 
The last of the State conventions will 
be held Dec. 6, and, if by then the 
necessary 36 are found in the wet 
column, liquor may be legally sold in 
at least 18 States. 

Although the vote in Maine, which 
has been dry since 1851 when Neal 
Dow, Prohibitionist Mayor of Portland 
got a prohibitory law on the statute 





books, seemed to doom the dry cause, 
prohibitionists were not publicly down- 
hearted. Dr. Clarence True Wilson, 
secretary of the Board of Temperance 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
said: “The drys will win their fight. 
They have plans. They have no Du 
Ponts, Rascobs, cr Rockefellers to pay 
their campaign expenditures. The 
metropolitan press is almost a unit 
against them; politics is against them, 
and society women are against them.” 

While New York was thinking of 
moving its Stock Exchange to New 
Jersey (see page 22), an exchange for 
hard liquor, “American Liquor Ex- 
change, Inc.,” with headquarters on 
Park Avenue, started business last 
week. 

Herbert Hoover, the author of the 
phrase, “an experiment noble in mo- 
tive,” was himself in favor of repeal 
of the same experiment, according to 
Arthur L. Race of Boston, chairman 
of the American Hotel Association’s 
committee on prohibition. 

*“T told Mr. Hoover, who had asked 
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Mr. Hoover: Was He for Repeal? 


about the election in Maine, what it 
was all about,” said Mr. Race, “and he 
stated to me, although he would not 
let me say so afterward, that he was 
for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and thought it ought to be re- 
pealed as soon as possible. He also 
told me of the magnitude of the boot- 
legging and speakeasy industries. He 
knew all about it and said they all 
should be eliminated as soon as pos- 
sible. But still he would not tell the 
people of the United States that, and 
asked me to give no publicity to it.” 


BLUE EAGLE: New Yorkers Stage 
Ten-Hour Recovery Parade 


Soldiers, sailors and Roxy ushers, 
bankers, brokers and ballet girls, law- 
yers and ward heelers, storekeepers and 
manikins, Chinese waitresses, white- 
collar workers, laborers, and an Indian 
chief marched up Fifth Avenue for ten 





hours one day last week in New York’s 
NRA parade. There were more than 
a quarter of a million of them. 

“This is without doubt the most mar- 
velous demonstration I have ever seen,” 
burst out Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, guar- 
dian of the Blue Eagle, who sat in the 
reviewing stand to watch the marchers 
pass. 

The General was in high spirits. The 
night before, he had assured a cheer- 
ing audience in Madison Square Garden 
tEat President Roosevelt’s recovery pro- 
gram had lifted the country a quarter 
of the way out of the depression. The 
principal critics of the program, he 
charged, were the men whose policies 
“led this country to the precipice of 
1929 and ... dragged us through four 
years of as grievous trouble as ever 
plagued a people.” 

Owen D. Young, leading American 
Industrialist, struck a slightly different 
note in a radio address. “Careful 
judgment, not hysteria,” he said, “hard 
thinking, not high emotion; open- 
minded consideration, not violent preju- 
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Owen D. Young Warns Against Hysteria 


dice; sympathy, not bitterness; these - 


are the qualities which the President 
has the right to expect from us, and 
which we ought to be proud to give. 
We must watch them who threaten us, 
both from inaction and overaction ... 
capital which over reaches for profits; 
labor which over reaches for wages; or 
a public which over reaches for bar- 
gains will all destroy each other.” 
Meanwhile, the Henry Ford-NRA 
dispute languished in silence. Mr. Ford, 
having failed to sign the automobile 
code, has no Blue Eagle. Whether he 
is living up to the code’s provisions is 
not yet clear, for General Johnson, 
who once suggested that the American 
people might “crack down” on the 
manufacturer, has done no visible 
“cracking down” himself. But Mr. 
Ford returned to Dearborn, Mich., after 
his vacation last week and made a 
curious bid for popular support by di- 
recting that 5,000 jobless war veterans 
be employed in his factories. To date. 
veterans complain, they have received 
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substantially less of the benefits of the 
New Deal than other groups. 

As to the effects of the NRA cam- 
paign, Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins announced last week that approxi- 
mately 750,000 men and women had re- 
turned to work between July 15 and 
Aug. 15, which added nearly $12,000,- 
000 to weekly payrolls and brought the 
total .of those given jobs ‘since last 
March to about 2,200,000. 

Benjamin A. Pearsall, head of a dairy 
products company in Elgin, Ill., does 
not seem to care. NRA is “coercion 
and fear, bluff and boycott,” he says, 
and he is going to close his business 
“until it blows over.” 


POTATO FANNER: Aviator 
Agrees to Keep Frost Away 


Around Redgranite, Wis., farmers 
planted potatoes in swamplands after 
a series of disastrous droughts wiped 
out their crops. The new plantings 
get plenty of moisture and bloom lust- 
ily, but the plan has one big draw- 
back. Early frosts settle in the low 
areas while higher fields a few hun- 
dred yards away remain untouched. 

“If you could keep the air churned 
up on still nights,” George Parker, a 
Northwestern University student, rea- 
soned, “you could keep the frosts from 
settling.” So he marched to the farm 
of John Erickson, owner of 400 acres 
of lowland potatoes nearing maturity, 
to apply for a fanning job. 

All last week between midnight and 
dawn he skimmed over the fields in 
his second-hand plane. If he keeps 
frost away until harvest time, he will 
be paid $400. If the frost settles, he 
will get nothing. 


ROOSEVELTS: Family Considers 
Boots, Bees, Bulls, and Badges 


When he cut Federal salaries 15% 
last Spring, the President explained 
that he did so because the Department 
of Labor index showed that the cost of 
living had gone down. He has since 
learned that this index is based on 
many items which are out of date. 
One of these items, he revealed to 
news-hungry journalists who crowded 
round his desk at a press conference 
last week, is women’s high button 
shoes. 

Mr.’ Roosevelt has asked that the 
index be revised. 


®©“What would you do,” wrote a cor- 
respondent to Mrs. Roosevelt, who con- 
ducts an “I want you to write to me” 
page in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
“if a bee stung you in church?” 

“I cannot feel that you mean to of- 
fend me,” answered the First Lady, “so 
I shall try to answer. 

“Self-control is an excellent quality 
to cultivate in dealing with-unpleasant 
situations and, I might add, in re- 
straining ungenerous impulses.” 

The bee-sting inquirer replied in 
kind. “You have disarmed me,” she 
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wrote, “by your good sportsmanship.” 


®Among other correspondents have 
been hundreds of American mothers 
who are distressed at the thought that 
the First Lady’s son, Franklin Jr., who 
recently in Spain tried his hand at bull- 
fighting, wants to take up the sport 
professionally. Mrs. Roosevelt said last 
week that she answers these letters 
personally, assuring each anxious 
mother that Franklin wants to do 
nothing of the sort. 


PATRONAGE: Republican Trade 
Board Member Will Not Quit 


A controversy between President 
Roosevelt and a predecessor’s appoint- 
ee broke into print last week after 
going on for two months behind the 
scenes. It involved the question of 
the President’s right to remove a man 
from a Federal commission whose mem- 
bers are confirmed by the Senate. 

The man is William E. Humphrey, 
oldest-and most conservative member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Born in early Civil War days, he has 
been a lifelong Republican. He left his 
Seattle law practice in 1903 to serve 
fourteen years in Congress. In 1925 
President Coolidge appointed him to 
the Federal Trade Commission, and 
President Hoover reappointed him to 
serve until 1937. 

Last July the Commissioner received 
a letter from President Roosevelt ask- 
ing him to resign. The President as- 
sured him there was no criticism of 
himself or his work. Mr. Humphrey 
contended that the President could re- 
move him from office only for ineffi- 
ciency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance, 
and he refused to resign. Last month, 
when the President wired him from 
Hyde Park to resign by Aug. 15, he 
again refused. 

The President apparently desired to 
put in Mr. Humphrey’s place a man 
more sympathetic with New Deal pol- 
icies. There was speculation if that 
man might not be former Gov. Philip 
La Follette of Wisconsin, a Progres- 
sive. The President could not appoint 
another Democrat, for the law spec- 
ifies that no more than three of the five 
members of the Commission shall be- 
long to one political party. By ap- 
pointing two Democrats to the com- 
mission since his inauguration the 
President had filled his party’s quota. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Former Felons 
Must Register in Los Angeles 


CENSUS: After reports of an in- 
crease in racketeering, Los Angeles 
began. a quick campaign against crime. 
On Tuesday of last week the Los 
Angeles County supervisors passed an 
ordinance requiring registration of all 
persons convicted of a felony within 
the last ten years. The ordinance went 
into effect on Wednesday. 
living in the county who had been con- 
victed anywhere were required to reg- 
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ister and be photographed and finger. 
printed within the next 48 hours or else 
incur a fine of $500 or six months’ 
imprisonment or both. Twenty-four 
hours later only thirteen ex-convicts 
had registered. 


BUILDING: Forty-three govern- 
ment bureaus, which have been housed 
in various parts of Boston, were pre- 
paring to move into the newly com- 
pleted Federal Building there, but de- 
partment heads last week changed 
their minds. They discovered that 
Congress, which had spent $6,000,000 
to construct the 22-story building, had 
neglected to appropriate money for 
running the elevators. 


RECOVERY: Signs of returning 
prosperity have been discovered in 
New York by the National Desertion 
Bureau. It has found that men are 
more likely to desert their families in 
prosperous times than in a depression. Th 
“In the depression years,” said the Pil 
secretary, “we noted a steady decrease 
in the number” of desertion cases; 
“only in the last two or three months 
has this downward trend been checked.” 


ANIMALS: In Towson, Md., a sub- 
urb of Baltimore, Wilson T. Ballard 
was driving along the road when 
another motorist shouted: ‘Watch out 
for the dogs!” A few minutes later, 
Mr. Ballard’s automobile was set upon 
by two wild police dogs, snarling and 
showing their teeth. Mr. Ballard 
stepped on the accelerator, drove at 
once to the police station, made a 
complaint, and asked for a permit to 
carry a pistol. Residents of Towson 
have repeatedly complained about a 
pack of wild dogs, but Baltimore 
County police have been unable to find 
the animals. 


®Near Truro, N. S., Magistrate Mac- 
Kinnon and his wife were motoring 
when a bull moose emerged from the 
woods and thrust its antlers repeatedly 
at their automobile. The car was 
wrecked, but Mr. and Mrs. MacKinnon 
were unhurt. Lal 


LAWBREAKER: Charles Roe of 
Oshkosh, Wis., set out on an auto- 
mobile trip to New York. He had 
driven 1,500 miles before a policeman 
noticed that he was breaking the law. 
Then, in Fishkill, N. Y., less than 60 
miles from New York City, he was 
stopped. Mr. Roe had come unde- 
tected that far from Wisconsin without 
license plates on his car. 


RESPITE: New York’s sidewalk 
cafes, against which an anonymous 
person complained two weeks ag, 
will not be banned immediately. After 
a hearing, Borough President Samuel 
Levy decided that the cafes were en- 
cumbrances and that he could not issue 
permits for them to continue. But, he 
said, there was nothing to prevent him 
from continuing the hearing for 
another three weeks before ordering 
their removal. Restaurateurs chuck- 
led. In three weeks it will be too cold 
for New Yorkers to care for.outdoor 
dining. Meanwhile, at Mr. Levy’s sug- 
gestion, they will push a bill to make 
the sidewalk cafes legal. 
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CUBA: San Martin Is Temporary Dictator as ‘The 


Boys”’ Work to Create Competent Government 


“The boys” ran Cuba last week. 
Members of the Students’ Directorate, 
a national organization of university 
and high school students, they number 
about 5,000. 

“Irresponsible children,” exclaimed 
ex-President Mario G. Menocal, leader 
of the Cuban Conservatives. ‘Chil- 
dren cannot dictate the government of 
Cuba.” 

Nevertheless, they did. Before their 
government, headed by President Ra- 
mon Grau San Martin, had been in 
office a week, however, it was angling 
for the support of non-student groups 
whose opposition was endangering its 
life. 


THE BOYS: Cubans call them “the 
boys,” but they are men in experience. 
They were among the first opponents 
of ex-President Gerardo Machado. 
Crushing their disturbances with an 
iron hand, Machado taught them ter- 
rorist tricks they have not forgotten. 

He closed their colleges and schools, 
broke up their meetings, clapped many 
of them into jail, or surrendered them 
to his secret police, who killed or tor- 
tured them. 

“The boys” met brutality with bru- 
tality, learning to think in political 
terms while they manufactured bombs 
and manifestoes. Students in the 


Cespedes, his successor in office. 

Hence they sponsored the Sept. 4 
coup of sergeants, corporals, and pri- 
vates of the Cuban Army which ousted 
de Cespedes and put first a five-man 
junta and then Dr. Grau San Martin in 
his place. 

“The boys” controlled the junta. 


They retained control when it evolved ' 


into a President and Cabinet. Then 
they discovered that creating a gov- 
ernment was easier than making it 
work. 

No Cuban questions the students’ 
idealism. But last week many ques- 
tioned their practical competence and 
waited for their government, established 
Sept. 10, to fall under its weight of 
problems. 


THEIR PROBLEMS: These were 
both numerous and serious. 

In Havana’s National Hotel, affiliated 
with the Plaza Operating Corp. of New 
York, several hundred army officers 
barricaded themselves, challenged Presi- 
dent Grau San Martin to put them out, 
and demanded that he resign. 

Supporting the government, the hotel 
employes struck. But the officers 
stayed on, cooking their own meals 
(see cover) and otherwise caring for 
themselves. Friends and_ relatives 


smuggled in food and firearms. 
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“The Boys” Convert Havana University Into a Military Post 


United States might pick mandolins, 
play football, and major in English. 
Students in Cuba planned revolts, plot- 
ted assassinations, and manned ma- 
chine guns. 

They rejoiced when the general strike 
and the army’s uprising in mid-August 
sent Machado flying into exile. They 
demonstrated what they had learned 
under his tutelage when they tracked 
down and killed the Porristas, his 
strong-arm men. After years of his 
oppression they fretted over the moder- 
ation of President Carlos Manuel de 


Unwilling to provoke a clash, the 
government stationed troops around 
the hotel and shut off its telephone, 
water, and light services, but did not 
try to capture it. The officers were 
not seriously inconvenienced. 

A second problem, that of securing 
American recognition, seemed less dif- 
ficult when Ambassador Sumner Welles 
held a friendly meeting with the stu- 
dents and when Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull indicated that the United 
States had no prejudice against their 
government. 
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Washington, he said, “is prepared to 
welcome any government representing 
the will of the people ... and capable 
of maintaining law and order.” 

Was the Grau San Martin govern- 
ment capable? Twenty-three Ameri- 
can combat ships were anchored in Cu- 
ban waters while that question was be- 
ing settled. 

The government was not without 
power. Without bloodshed it quelled 
a little counter-revolution in the town 
of Consolacion del Sur. But strikes 
flared all over the island as workers 
took advantage of the confusion to de- 
mand higher wages. Many American 
mill managers felt themselves imperiled 
by labor troubles. 

Finally, there was the problem of 
placating the other anti-Machado 
groups. No national organization ex- 
cept the army and the Students’ Di- 
rectorate supported President Grau 
San Martin. 

Ex-President Menocal was outspo- 
kenly hostile. Col. Carlos Mendieta, 
leader of the Nationalist party, with- 
held cooperation. So did the O. C. 
R. R. and the right-wing of the ABC, 
secret revolutionary societies. So, f- 
nally, did the island’s commercial and 
industrial interests. 


THEIR GOVERNMENT: Dr. Grau 
San Martin’s Cabinet tackled its prob- 
lems manfully. Already armed to the 
teeth, the students supported it by mak- 
ing Havana University a military post, 
forming a militia and drilling to pre- 
vent a counter-revolution by their dis- 
satisfied fellow citizens. 

Business, however, slowed down, cus- 
toms revenues dwindled, and govern- 
ment agents were unable to collect 
taxes. The treasury was nearly empty 
and the army had not been paid. 

To strengthen its hand the govern- 
ment abandoned its democratic ideal 
and converted itself into a dictator- 
ship. It issued a set of statutes, to 
serve in place of a Constitution, which 
announced that it would “temporarily 
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submit personal rights to a regime of 
governmental supervision.” It also 
promised that on April 1, 1934, it would 
call elections to a convention which 
would write a new Constitution and 
either approve the actions of the gov- 
ernment or organize another. 

Still conscious of its weakness, the 
government agreed when the Rotary 
Club of Havana asked it to confer with 
representatives of the Conservatives, 
Nationalists, O. C. R. R., and ABC. 

It seemed probable that the upshot 
would be a coalition cabinet represent- 
ing and supported by all the principal 
anti-Machado factions. A statement 
by business leaders warned the students 
that if they did not agree to the for- 
mation of a national government 
“armed warfare is inevitable.” 


* 
BRITAIN: Mock Trial Defends 


Communists in Reichstag Fire 


A trial that was not a trial opened 
in London. last week. The court room 
was a little chamber in a building 
owned by the British Law Society. De- 
fendants were prisoners in Germany, 
charged with setting fire to the Reich- 
stag Building on the night of Feb. 27. 
Judges, who were also jurors, were self- 
appointed. Their verdict might influ- 
ence public opinion but it could neither 
free nor imprison anyone. 

Six or seven of them, eminent liberal 
lawyers from as many countries, sat at 
a long table facing a crowd of specta- 
tors packed so tight that reporters 
could scarcely use their pencils. Among 
them were Arthur Garfield Hays of the 
United States, George Branting, son of 
Sweden’s former Socialist Premier, and 
Vincent de Moro-Giafferi, ‘the Clarence 
Darrow of France.” 

They were members of an interna- 
tional commission formed to establish 
and advertise the innocence of the Com- 
munists accused of the Reichstag fire. 
To achieve this, they were holding a 
strictly unofficial trial of the five de- 
fendants, and they hurried to complete 
their work before the official trial 
opened in the German Supreme Court 
at Leipzig on Sept. 21. 

The actual incendiary, German Nazis 
charge, was Marius van der Lubbe, 24, 
a shock-haired, down-at-the-heel little 
Hollander. His accomplices, they say, 
were Ernest Torgler, Communist Reich- 
stag Deputy, and three Bulgarian Com- 
munists named Dimitroff, Popoff, and 
Taneff. The Nazis declare that the fire 
was to have been the signal for a Red 
revolution. 

Evidence was presented at the unoffi- 
cial trial in London to disprove these 
charges and indicate that the Nazis had 
set the fire themselves. 

With plans and photographs, Paul 
Herz, former Socialist Reichstag Dep- 
uty, sought to show that the combus- 
tibles necessary to set fire to the huge 
building could not have been secretly 
carried through the doors, though they 
might have been carried through an un- 
derground passage leading from the 
official residence of Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering, Hitler’s chief lieutenant. 


Albert Grzesinski, grim former po- 
lice president of Berlin, intimated the 
Nazis knew beforehand that there was 
going to be a fire. He declared.it would 
take two or three days ‘to issue war- 
rants for the 1,500, persons who were 
arrested the night it. occurred. 

Witnesses from The Netherlands tes- 
tified that van der Lubbe had been ex- 
pelled from the Dutch Communist party 
for preaching fascism. and tried to 
show he was a Nazi-agent. They said 
that when he ran out of funds he was 
in the habit of making trips to Ger- 
many, meeting Nazi leaders, and com- 
ing back with bulging pockets. 

Other witnesses declared that only 
Nazis could have benefited from the 
Reichstag. blaze and that they made 
effective political capital of the Com- 
munist scare before the Mar. 5 general 
elections. 

To protect witnesses from Nazi re- 
prisals, the unofficial court asked pho- 
tographers not to take their pictures, 
withheld the names of many of them, 
and planned to hear some in private. 

At least three are on the list of 33 
prominent refugees whom Hitler re- 
cently deprived of their German citi- 
zenship and property. According to The 
London Daily Herald, photographs of 
the 33 have been displayed on the no- 
tice board of a Nazi club in London 
along with the printed advice: “If you 
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Marius van der Lubbe, Whom Nazis 
Charge With Setting Reichstag Fire 


meet one of them, kill him. And if he 
is a Jew, break every bone in his body.” 


WINDOW SMASHER: Huge Diamond 
Is Stolen by London Daylight Thief 


The crash of broken glass startled 
office-bound white collar workers in 
Hatton Garden, London, one morning 
last week. A thief had smashed the 
show-window of Samuels, Harris & 
Son, jewelers. Wrenching open the 
grillwork with a piece of iron, he seized 
a $100,000 diamond, leaped into a car 
and escaped. 

The street, in the heart of London, is 
the center of the world’s largest dia- 





mond market. The diamond, weighing 
about 33 carats, was a blue-white old 
Brazilian pure~ stone of-éemerald cut, 
about as large as a British halfpenny. 
Another “smash-and-grab raid,” Lon- 
doners said of the daylight robbery. 
There have been many recently. Lon- 
don Bobbies, unarmed, are ill-equipped 
to combat them, but Britons have a 
horror of gun-toting, and to date no 
one has seriously suggested that the 
Bobbies be supplied with pistols. 


GRID SCHEME: Britons Finish Big 


Section of Nation-Wide Power Line 


Americans think of a system of steel 
towers and electric transmission lines 
linking communities as super-power. 
Britons call it a Grid Scheme. Elec- 
tricians climbed down from a 70-foot 
steel tower on the outskirts of the New 
Forest last week and reported that an- 
other main area of the Grid Scheme 
was ready for the “juice.” 

The tower was the last of 26,265 py- 
lons built by the Central Electricity 
Board to carry cheap power and light 
to nearly every village and hamlet in 
England, Wales, and South Scotland. 
Begun five years ago, the Grid Scheme 
includes 4,000 miles of transmission 
lines in nine main areas. More than 
2,500 miles of lines were carrying pow- 
er last week and engineers believed the 
whole system would be in operation by 
the end of next -year. 

Though the average height of the 
British towers is about 70 feet, some 
pylons used to carry lines across rivers 
are 487 feet tall. They weigh 290 tons 
apiece and Britons consider them the 
largest power-line pylons in the world 
to date. 

The lines, which will not carry full 
loads until 1940, already have cost £27,- 
000,000 ($126,000,000 currently) and 
have provided employment for more 
than 200,000 workers. 


x 
SPAIN: Bloodless Revolution 
Puts Conservatives in Power 


The young Spanish republic proved 
its stability last week. Without vio- 
lence or bloodshed, it replaced a left- 
wing with a right-wing government. 
There were a few disorderly street 
demonstrations and that was all. The 
army stayed out of the picture. 

The old government had been shaped 
by the Socialists and headed by Man- 
uel Azana, strong man of Spain. It 
fell when powerful conservative ten- 
dencies appeared in elections for the 
Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, 
which will pass judgment on national 
laws. 

The new government, dominated by 
conservative Republicans, is headed by 
Alejandro Lerroux—white-haired, 69, 
and leader of the Radical party (radi- 
cal by comparison with the Monarch- 
ists). As a mild Republican, he has 
figured in Spanish politics for 40 years. 
He was’a personal friend of King Al- 
fonso “XIII, who, before the republic 
was proclaimed in April, 1931, tolerat- 
ed his political activities and called 
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him “a chronic Republican but a fight- 
ing cock.” 

Refusing to ask the Cortes, or Par- 
liament, for a vote of confidence be- 
fore Oct. 1; Premier Lerroux won his 
government at least a few weeks of 
life. Thereafter, its future will depend 
on how it executes the revolutionary 
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legal program, written by Azana and 
the Socialists, which secularizes edu- 
cation, raises wages, and divides the 
estates of the grandees. 

He is expected to execute it conserv- 
atively. If he tries to scuttle it, how- 
ever, he will inevitably arouse ex- 
Premier Azana’s Republican action 
party and the Socialists, who control 
labor unions with 1,000,000 members 
and form the strongest party in Spain. 

Someone told Premier Lerroux that, 
with 13 members, his government was 
inviting bad luck. “We are above su- 
perstitions now,” he answered. 


AUSTRIA: Form of Fascism May 
Be Adopted by Dollfus 


Fascist fought Fascist last week as 
Austria struggled to decide on a Fas- 
cist form of government. The repub- 
lican form seems doomed. 

For months Adolf Hitler has been 
trying to force German fascism down 
Austria’s throat. Austria has refused 
to swallow it, believing that it would 
impair her independence. Now, how- 
ever, to invigorate herself for her fight 
against Hitler, she is preparing to 
swallow a facism of her own devising. 

What its constituents will be she has 
not yet determined. Austrian Nazis 
continue to insist that it must be Ger- 
man fascism in every particular. 

The swashbuckling Prince Ernst 
Ruediger Von Starhemberg, head of a 
private military organization known 
as the Heimwehr, or Home Guard, in- 
sists that it must not be. “Naziism is 
not fascism,” he declares bewildering- 
ly. “We want an Austrian type of 
fascism.” 
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First, he believes, Socialist control 
of Vienna’s municipal government 
should be broken. Last week, attend- 
ing a public meeting with Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss, he turned to the 
latter, pointed toward the Vienna city 
hall, and shouted: “Do something, Herr 
Chancellor. Throw them out!” 

Vice Chancellor Franz Winkler, head 
of the Agrarian League of small farm- 
ers and of the farmer-controlled Na- 
tional Corporative Front, is squarely 
opposed to the Nazis and the Heim- 
wehr alike. He wants a mild fascism 
which he calls corporative democracy. 
Many persons were injured, more than 
100 arrested Sunday, when Austrian 
Nazis threw smoke bombs and sang 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles” to disrupt 
a National Front meeting in Graz. 

Finally, Chancellor Dollfuss advo- 
cates “a Catholic, German State on a 
corporative basis with authoritarian 
leadership,” but objects when this is 
called a Fascist ideal because, he says, 
“Fascism is a bad definition for Aus- 
tria.” 

Out of this welter most observers 
drew one conclusion: It is no longer a 
question of whether Austria will go 
Fascist, but when and how far it will 
go. The task of preparing a tentative 
Constitution has been delegated to 
Dr. Otto Ender, Minister for Constitu- 
tional Reform. Meanwhile Prince Von 
Starhemberg is urging the government 
“not to permit any trace of outworn, 
corrupt democratic government to be 
smuggled into the new order.” 


GERMANY: Goebbels Begins 
Relief Plan for Unemployed 


Paul Joseph Goebbels, undersized, 
nervously energetic, is Adolf Hitler’s 
megaphone. As minister of Public En- 
lightenment and Propaganda (press- 
agent), he has the job of ballyhooing 
the Nazis’ achievements and soft-ped- 
aling their mistakes. 

Although only 35, he is widely known 
as poet, playwright, and editor of Der 
Angriff, perfervid Nazi newspaper in 
Berlin. As a spellbinder he has few 
rivals. As an inventor of grandiose 
publicity stunts, he has none. Only 
Hitler and perhaps Premier Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering of Prussia outrank 
him in the Nazis’ esteem, a fact which 
helps him in his work. 

Already a powerful figure in the 
government, he has become a sort of 
Nazi Pooh Bah. Last week he was 
made ¢, delegate to the September ses- 
sion of the League of Nations As- 
sembly and to the October session of 
the World Disarmament Conference. 
He announced, and will undoubtedly 
direct, a huge propaganda campaign, 
involving 150,000 public meetings, with 
which the Nazis will keep Germany’s 
political spirit boiling during October 
and November. Finally, he was made 
dictator over all advertising in Ger- 
many and director of an elaborate pro- 
ject to feed the unemployed. 

A law adopted by the Hitler Cabinet 
gives the government control over ad- 
vertising. Hereafter, it was officially 
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explained, all advertising must be 
moral, true, and dignified. Every ad. 
vertiser must obtain a permit from q 
council, to be appointed by Dr. Goeb. 
bels, who will fix a fee to be paid by 
the advertising medium. The revenue 
so raised will go to Dr. Goebbels’ Min- 
istry and be used to finance further 
propaganda. 

The drive to feed the hungry was an- 
nounced by Dr. Goebbels at a press 
conference attended by Chancellor Hit- 
ler and many other Nazi notables, 
Every German family, he said, will be 
asked to eat a 50-pfennig (17-cent) 
dinner on the first Sunday of each 
month, donating the difference in cost 
between this meal and a regular Sun- 
day dinner to a government relief 


fund. Country families are to make 
their donations in food instead of 
money. 


Taking an idea from the American 
NRA, the government will permit fam- 
ilies making “adequate” contributions 
to display a plaque on the door with 
the words “We Help.” 

Other features of the drive: Coal and 
wood dealers will make monthly contri- 
butions of their product. Every worker 
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P. J. Goebbels, Poet and Pooh Bah 


will be asked to give one hour’s pay 4 
month. Deductions will be made from 
Savings accounts in banks. Theaters 
will stage benefit performances and 
surrender part of their receipts. A 
national relief lottery will be estab- 
lished. Collections will be taken in the 
streets. “Battle Against Hunger and 
Cold” will be one of the slogans of the 
drive. “Germans Help Germans” will 
be another. 

The problem of the unemployed is 
the most pressing of all those con- 
fronting Chancellor Hitler. The fate 
of his regime may depend on its solu- 
tion. This explains why the Nazis have 
been launching public works programs, 
creating labor camps, and otherwise 
attempting to soften the hardships of 
the jobless. Dr. Goebbels declares the 
government’s motto now is: “Not 4 
man, woman, or child shall suffer hun- 
ger or cold this Winter.” 
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JAPAN: Araki’s Moves Indicate 
Military Dictatorship Plan 


Gen. Sadao Araki, a thin, expansive- 
ly mustached little man who once 
clerked in a condiment factory, is 
dominating Japanese politics. Last 
week, aS Minister of War and leader 
of the military reactionaries, he laid 
the foundations of what may prove to 
be a military dictatorship. He has 
denied that he is a Fascist, but his 
political opponents are not convinced. 

Apprehension in Tokyo was aroused 
by newspaper reports of the bright- 
eyed, bustling General’s conversations 
with Finance Minister Korekiyo Taka- 
hashi. It was said that he advocated 
the dissolution of the three principal 
political parties and the establishment 
of a single party “representing all 
classes.” 

Considering General Araki’s posi- 
tions as the second strongest man in 
Japan, it appeared probable that this 
would mean the establishment of a 
super-Cabinet within a short time. 
Such a Cabinet, it was predicted, would 
consist of a non-party statesman and 
a clique of imperial advisers trusted 
by the Emperor. It would resemble 
the system in Germany before the 
World War, when the Chancellor gov- 
erned without dependence on parties 
and was responsible only to the Kaiser. 

According to liberals in Tokyo, the 
Japanese Constitution, established - un- 
der Emperor Meiji in 1889, offers little 
safeguard against complete control of 
the government by a clique of this 
type. Although the Constitution gives 
the Diet (Japanese Parliament) power 
to pass on financial measures, the mili- 
tarists have proved their ability to 
whip the populace into a patriotic 
frenzy which no Diet dare ignore. At 
present, for instance, thanks to war 
games and naval maneuvers, the army 
and navy chiefs are confident they can 
force the Diet to give them the arma- 
ment funds they seek. 

If the appropriation is passed in its 
present form, it will be done in spite 
of the Finance Minister, who has main- 
tained that the proposed military and 
naval expenditures may wreck the na- 
tional credit. Araki, according to re- 
ports, proposes to let the people pay 
for the gigantic armaments. He ad- 
vocates a domestic loan of 1,000,000,000 
yen ($276,000,000 currently), interest 
which could be met by special taxa- 

ion. 
; The General’s influence was seen also 
in the recent resignation of Count 
Yasuya Uchida as Foreign Minister. 
Under Uchida, Japan had recognized 
Manchukuo, conducted a vigorous 
Policy in Northern China, withdrawn 
from the League of Nations, and an- 
nounced she would seek naval parity 
with the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, 

It appears, however, that even 
Uchida’s strong nationalism was -not 
Strong enough for the militarists. His 
Successor, Koki Hirota, former Am- 
bassador at Moscow, was known to be 
more sympathetic with their aims, al- 
though he stated, after his appoint- 





ment, that he wished to establish more 
friendly relations with the Soviet, 
China, and the United States. 
Meanwhile, the populace, which may 
be asked to foot the military and naval 
bills, eagerly read reports of the trial 
of Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai’s assas- 
sins. As a protest against the death 
penalty which the prosecutor asked for 
three of them, a second lieutenant 
aboard the aircraft carrier Kaga tried 
to commit hara-kiri (suicide by disem- 
boweling). All the defendants con- 
tinued to pose as national heroes. Their 
attorneys, submitting more than 23,- 
000 letters asking clemency, reiterated 


a European by a native court. The 
Admiral sat under a fig tree in the 
African heat while Tshekedi, clad in 
striped pink pajamas, defended him- 
self in language he had learned at an 
English school. 

Mackintosh also defended the young 
chief, saying he had no complaint to 
make about the flogging. Admiral 
Evans listened gravely and adjourned 
the hearing. 

Next day he ordered Tshekedi, Mack- 
intosh, and the armed escort into mo- 
tor lorries and sped over the rough road 
to Serowe, capital of Bechuanaland. 
There Tshekedi, who had ridden in 





the threadbare claim that the young 
men had killed to save Japan from 
Western domination, likened them to 
the slayers of Caesar, and quoted 
Shakespeare to show the “purity” of 
their motives. 


- 
SOUTH AFRICA: Native-White 
Case Brings Severe Judgment 


Fifteen thousand sullen natives 
waited outside a wire enclosure in the 
wayside settlement of Palapye, Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate, last week to 
watch the progress of white man’s 
justice. Its representatives included a 
Vice Admiral, 200 armed sailors and 
marines, and three field howitzers. 

They had come from Simon’s Town, 
more than 1,000 miles south, over the 
railway Cecil Rhodes built, to investi- 
gate the flogging of Phineas Mackin- 
tosh, whom natives considered a worth- 
less white. He had gone native, taken 
a Bamangwato wife and lived like a 
tribesman. The natives let him alone 
until he assaulted a native girl. Then 
they held a trial and convicted him. 
Their young chief, Tshekedi, ordered 
him punished and the tribesmen flogged 
him. 

To Vice Admiral Edward Radcliffe 
Garth Russell Evans, World War hero 
and polar explorer, this seemed a clear 
violation of the laws of the British 
Protectorate, which forbid the trial of 
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General Araki (Right at Table) Would Welcome a Super-Cabinet 


lorry No. 13, learned he was suspended 
as chief of the Bamangwato tribe. 
Mackintosh learned he must leave 
Bechuanaland “forever.” 

The tribe heard the decree in stony 
silence, which contrasted with the 
criticism of Admiral Evans expressed 
on Johannesburg, Cape Town, and Lon- 
don. His harsh edict, many thought, 
cast a shadow on an otherwise brilliant 
record. Before the war Evans spent 
ten years in polar explorations, and 
was second in command on the Antarc- 
tic expedition of Capt. Robert Falcon 
Scott. During the World War he com- 
manded the destroyer Broke which, 
with the Swift, sank two of six attack- 
ing German destroyers. 

In 1921, while Captain of the Carlisle, 
Evans gallantly rescued 200 passengers 
from the steamer Hong Moh during a 
China typhoon, putting off in a motor 
boat to bring the terrified Chinese back 
to his ship. For this he received a 
medal. 

Officials of the British Government 
declined to comment on his latest ex- 
ploit until they received his report. 
Tshekedi, exiled about 100 miles from 
his tribe in the Tati reserve, appealed 
to them to rescind Evans’s action. A 
few days later his mother addressed a 
heartrending petition directly to King 
George. 

“O King, release for me the boy,” 
begged the Dowager Queen, who is the 
widow of the late King Khama of the 
Bamangwato. “I am undone and the 
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ris t is ‘undone. This is my weeny, 
. © let it he regarded.” 





FRANCE: Debt and Disarmament 
Are Still Its Chief ‘Concern 


Debts and disarmament worried 
French Government officials last week. 
The nation owed 40,000,000,000 francs 
($2,340,000,000 currently) and faced a 
budgetary deficit for 1934 of at least 
6,000,000,000 more. Military expendi- 
tures continued large and there ap- 
peared to be no prospect of a general 
disarmament which would permit their 
reduction. 

Other possible retrenchments, such 
as cuts in government salaries and 
veterans’ pensions, were opposed by 
the Socialists, without whom Premier 
Edouard Daladier could not get a Par- 
liamentary majority. Taxes already 
were about as heavy as the people 
would bear. Impaired national credit 
prevented further borrowing. 

On Monday Premier Daladier and 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, Foreign Minister, 
discussed the disarmament problem 
with a British delegation headed by 
Capt. Anthony Eden, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, as a preliminary 
to the opening of the World Disarm- 
ament Conference at Geneva. After- 
ward it was reported the French had 
not modified their demand for a five- 
year test of arms control before dis- 
arming. 

While French and British tried to 
agree on policies that would insure at 
least some progress, Norman H. Davis, 
United States Ambassador-at-Large, 
arrived from London. There he had 
overhauled the situation with Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald. He planned to 
make a last effort to help the confer- 
ence along and carried a verbal mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt to M. 
Daladier. But when asked if he had 
brought along any new disarmament 
plans he replied, “Absolutely none.” 


LGTTERY: Government Gamble Will 
Bring Small Fortunes to Winners 


In Paris cafes and peasant farm- 
houses a thrifty people eagerly dis- 
cussed the new government lottery last 
week and considered how to spend the 
winnings. Somewhere among the 2,- 
000,000 100-franc tickets being printed 
by the Bank of France was a number 
which would bring somebody 5,000,000 
francs ($292,500 currently). 

Most of the prospective ticket hold- 
ers pictured themselves holding that 
number. Others said they would be 
satisfied with one of the fifteen 1,000.- 
000-franc prizes. The more modest con- 
templated winning a 500,000-franc 
award. A few seemed willing to count 
themselves among the 200,000 who 
would merely double their money. 

Throughout the nation men and wom- 
en who had pinched sous all their lives 
‘ wondered anxiously how they could be 
sure of getting tickets when the sale 
opened Sept. 20. The supply seemed 
much smaller than the demand. Thou- 
sands would be disappointed. 


The government prepared to distrib- 
ute the tickets through banks, post- 
offices, tax-collection offices, tobacco 
stores, and ‘revenue officials. Certain 
that the first issue would not satisfy 
the nation’s gambling instinct, it an- 
nounced a second lottery and consid- 
ered a third. 

Suggested by the Council of Minis- 
ters as a help in balancing the budget, 
the lottery already seemed a huge suc- 
cess: Its terms were comparatively 
generous. Sixty per cent of the pro- 
ceeds were to be returned to ticket 
holders as awards. After deducting 
expenses, which were reckoned at 9 
per cent, the government planned to 
devote the remainder to agricultural 
relief and soldiers’ pension funds. 

Although the Credit Foncier, a semi- 
official mortgage bank, and the City 
of Paris hold lotteries, the French 
Government has not held one since 
1777. Opened twenty years earlier by 
Paris-Duverney, Louis XV’s Finance 
Minister, it provided funds to build the 
Ecole Militaire. 

Since then government lotteries have 
helped the finances of Spain, Cuba, tue 
Argentine, the Soviet, and other na- 
tions. Many Britons sought tickets for 
the first French drawing, but officials 
returned their money and explained the 
tickets would not be sold abroad. 


EMBASSY: Staff Only Half Fills 


American Envoy’s Costly New Home 


To the diplomats, commercial at- 
taches, and clerks who moved into the 
new American Embassy in Paris last 
week, the four-story, white-stone struc- 
ture seemed like a sad ghost of a van- 
ished prosperity. They had orders to 
occupy only two stories. The building, 
designed in better times, is far too 
large for the present reduced staff. 

Built on land purchased by the late 
Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador when 
Lindbergh flew to France, the Em- 
bassy building cost $1,297,000 and con- 
tains 200 rooms and a 47-car garage. 
Approved by the French Ministry of 
Beaux Arts, it harmonizes architect- 
urally with its neighbors, the Hotel 
Crillon, the Navy Ministry Building, 
and the one-time Rothschild mansion. 
It stands on the Place de la Concorde, 
close to the palace of President Albert 
Lebrun. 

Although it reminded the staff of 
pre-depression days, they admired the 
new structure, whose equipment in- 
eludes a motion-picture projection 
room and a mechanical ventilating sys- 
tem. Its stately conference hall had 
been lined with bookshelves to receive 
the collection of the late Hugh Camp- 
bell Wallace, a former Ambassador. 
The location is more convenient than 
the old quarters in the Rue de Chaillot, 
where American Ambassadors had 
lived and worked for twenty years. 

The two upper floors will house 
every branch of the American Govern- 
ment in Paris. For the present, two 
floors will stand empty, though the 
staff thought they would make nice 
apartments for former colleagues, 
dropped, for reasons of economy, irom 
the service. 


OTHER NATIONS: Mexico, Spain 
Bar Movie “Spanish Customs” 


MEXICO: The less respectable old 
Spanish customs, and Spanish and Lat- 
in-American movie villains are. doomeq 
under a treaty between Mexico and 
Spain which went into effect last Sat. 
urday. 

Both countries have long protested 
against certain defamatory films, and 
their objections were not overcome by 
the Hollywood solution of accrediting 
Latin villains to mythical countries. 

Under the treaty, which may be ter. 
minated on a year’s notice, both coun- 
tries agree to bar permanently the 
films of a producer offending more than 
once. 


INDIA: “Since my unexpected re- 
lease on Aug. 23, darkness has sur- 
rounded me,” Mahatma Gandhi an- 
nounced at Poona last week. “So, after 
hard praying, I have decided not to 
court imprisonment, until Aug. 3, 1934, 
marking the termination of the sen- 
tence from which I was released after 
my latest fast. 

“Nevertheless, this does not affect 
the advice I gave urging the country 
to participate in individual disobe- 
dience against British authority. 

“That I have suspended action my- 
self is unfortunate, but inevitable. This 
self-restraint is a bitter cup of agony.” 


BULGARIA: The crops of the peas- 
ants of Mazaretchevo stand unharvest- 
ed in the fields while the peasants dig 
pits and trenches for buried treasure 
near the village. 

Eighty-four years ago a 9-year-old 
boy of the village was watching his 
father’s sheep. He came upon a jar 
of gold coins and gleefully carried it 
home. That same night he fell ill, and 
his parents, fearing there was a curse 
on the treasure, took it back to the 
pasture and buried it again. 

A few months ago he told the story, 
and the great treasure hunt was on. 
Now the 93-year-old shepherd watches 
the peasants dig. He is afraid he will 
die if he betrays the location of the 
gold. 


TURKEY: A _ ten-year treaty of 
non-aggression was signed at Angora 
last week by Greece and Turkey. 

The countries agree under the pact 
to guarantee the inviolability of their 
common frontiers, to consult each other 
in all international questions affecting 
them, and to provide mutual represen- 
tation at international conferences. 

An arch of red, white, and blue mar- 
ble will be erected at Angora to com- 
memorate the signature. 


CANADA: The Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London, G. Howard Fer- 
guson, was shocked upon returning to 
his native Ontario. He told the Cana- 
dian Club at Hamilton last week that 
he found evidence of “an insidious cam- 
paign to undermine respect for those 
institutions upheld by British people 
throughout the world.” 
~ He had heard Canadians with “the 
audacity to ask why there should be 
a king.” 
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David Lloyd George Unveils the Memorial to Lewis Carroll, Author of “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” at Llandudno, North Wales, Where Carroll First Told His Story to Alice Liddell 
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KEYSTONE 
View From a Tower of St. Katharine’s Church, Showing Nazi Storm Troopers Leaving Nurem- 
berg After a Five-Day Celebration Attended by All Leaders of the Hitler Covernment 
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HEADLINERS 





JAMES ROOSEVELT: President’s 
Eldest Son Mixes in Politics 


James Roosevelt is the eldest son of 
the President of the United States. Of 
itself, the relationship would be a grave 
responsibility for any young man of 
25. For young Roosevelt, it weighs 
the heavier because he has launched 
himself into the turbid waters of Mas- 
sachusetts politics. 

Boston’s two Republican papers, The 
Herald and The Transcript, reported 
last week that citizens of nearby Hav- 
erhill were “in an uproar” because a 
local druggist had been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Essex National Bank of 
Haverhill. The President’s son was 
said to have inspired the appointment. 

He is not a candidate for any office. 
He has been ard still is a successful 
insurance salesman. New Englanders 
admit, however, that as the unofficial 
dispenser of Massachusetts patronage 
he is very much “in politics.” 

Senator David I. Walsh, Gov. Joseph 
B. Ely, and Mayor James M. Curley of 
Boston do not admit it—in public. 
Normally, Federal patronage would be 
bestowed by them. But because they 
are at present more of a triangle than 
a triumvirate, and because both the 
Senator and the Governor were Smith 
supporters last Summer, young Roose- 
velt’s recommendations to Washington 
have had effect. 

Although he is not allied with any 
Massachusetts Democratic machine, he 
knows the State’s politicians, big and 
small. He met them in the autumn of 
1928 when he was a junior at Harvard 
and stumped for Al Smith. He saw 
more of them in 1932 when he worked 
intensively for his father’s election. 
Last Winter, from his campaign ob- 
servations of who was loyal and who 
was active, he supplied Postmaster 
General James Farley with a list of 
deserving Massachusetts Democrats. 

Few Groton School graduates ever 
become Elks, but the President’s son 
has made the expedient political ges- 
ture of joining the Cambridge lodge of 
the B. P. O. E. This Winter he will 
live in the fashionable Boston suburb 
of Brookline and begin his fourth year 
as a registered voter in Massachusetts. 
The State requires seven years resi- 
dence of its gubernatorial candidates. 

It was at the recent Kansas City con- 
vention of the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America that young Roosevelt is 
considered to have announced his polit- 
ical intentions. Speaking in his ca- 
pacity as national secretary of that 
organization, he remarked: “Many of 
us, perhaps, have political ambitions. 
An organization of this kind can be 
of assistance in furthering these ambi- 
tions. I would be the last to criticize 
such a motive, but the first to deride 
the hypocrite who fails to admit it.” 

The sentences have the ring of some 
of his father’s speeches. The father 
and son have much in common. Both 
went to Groton School and Harvard 

University. Their dislikes are almost 





identical. Although Franklin Roose- 
velt is of heavier build and has a 
broader face, the son’s good looks. are 
of the same kind as the father’s. 
Friends say that James has even more 
Dutch stubbornness than the Presi- 
dent, and that verbal arguments are 
of little use against him. He holds to 
his own opinions until experience shows 
him his mistakes. 

The President’s son declares earnest- 
ly to favor-seekers that he has little 
influence at Washington. But for a 
young man who is an apprentice poli- 
tician, close kinship to the President 
is an undeniable asset. As another 
son, Elliott, said last Summer: “The 
Roosevelt family is a closed corpora- 
tion. When one decides to do some- 
thing, all the others get behind him.” 

Even for a “closed corporation,” the 
father and eldest son are extremely 
near and dear to one another. It is 
“Jimmie” and “Pop” between them. 
(He calls Mrs. Roosevelt “Mom,” and 








favors for them at Washington. More 
than one deal started on the basis of 
his political influence has been broken 
off when this fact was learned. 

Early in June of his senior year at 
Harvard, he married Betsy Cushing, 
daughter of the brain specialist, Dr. 
Harvey Cushing. 

The two young Roosevelts and their 
18-months-old daughter, Sara Delano 
(named for her great-grandmother), 
spent the Summer on Little Boar’s 
Head at Rye Beach, N. H. Between 
business trips to New York, visits to 
Washington, speeches at Kansas City, 
weekly radio broadcasts, and a cruise 
with the President on the Amberjack 
II, James commuted from Boston. He 
is an indifferent golfer, but makes his 
six-feet-two very effective on the ten- 
nis court. In a chartered 40-foot 
sloop, he also sailed last Summer on 
New England waters. 

Intimate friends sometimes twit him 
about his thinning hair and the in- 
creasing height of his forehead. (He 
is very sensitive about his incipient 
baldness.) They tell him he takes his 
politics and his position too seriously. 





The Family of a Rising Young Politician, James Roosevelt 


his mother and grandmother call him 
“James.”’) It was Jimmie who stood at 
his father’s elbow at the inauguration, 
and since then he has been often with 
his father in Washington. During the 
Smith-Roosevelt feud in 1932, he of- 
fered to see Mr. Smith and try to 
smooth things over, but “young fel- 
lers” of 24 are not taken too seriously 
by the Happy Warrior, and the smooth- 
ing done by Jimmie was not apparent 
to the casual observer. 

Not all of young Roosevelt’s energy 
goes into politics. He started selling 
insurance while at Boston University 
Law School in the first year after he 
left Harvard. Industrious and with a 
compelling flow of talk, he has been 
selling to good effect ever since. Among 
his insurance triumphs is a $2,500,000 
policy sold to George W. Hill, presi- 
dent of the American Tobacco Co. 
Competitors admit his ability, but pro- 
test that the President’s son has 
access to men who are out of other 
salesmen’s reach. 

He makes it quite clear to his cus- 
tomers, however, that he will not do 





But he parries the jibes or else smiles 
without replying. Two Roosevelts have 
gone up the New York State ladder 
to the Presidency. Now another Roose- 
velt stands on the lower rungs of the 
Massachusetts ladder. 

Whatever his dreams, he masks 
them with a great deal of hard work. 
Bouncing around with the indefatigable 
energy inherited from both his parents, 
never missing a chance to sit in on 
big doings, knowing more of his fa- 
ther’s inner thoughts than any other 
of the four sons—James Roosevelt is 
pursuing his career to the fullest. 


MEIKLEJOHN: Educator to 
Head Adult Research Center 


Once more, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
stormy petrel of American education, 
wings his way Westward. Professor 
Meiklejohn is on leave of absence from 
the University of Wisconsin and has 
gone to San Francisco to organize an 
Adult Center for Social Studies to be 
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opened on the Pacific Coast this Fall. 

There, for the third time, he will put 
into practice his two favorite ideas—a 
small faculty with a limited number of 
students, and instruction in the prob- 
lems of modern society against a back- 
ground of ancient civilization. 

His work will be, not with under- 
graduates, but with enrolled members 
of the Adult Center. 

The venture was planned with the 
conperation of the presidents of the 
University of California and Stanford 
University, but will have no connection 
with either institution. 

For a man whose career in the edu- 
cational field has occasioned so much 
controversy, Professor Meiklejohn is 
amazingly mild and unassuming. In 
appearance he is still vigorous and 
young, though his hair is touched with 
gray. Soft-spoken and mild in man- 
ner, his steady eyes gleam almost dif- 
fidently behind his glasses. Successive- 
ly he has been dean of Brown Univer- 
sity, president of Amherst, and chair- 
man of the Experimental College in 
Madison, ‘Wis. Needless to say, his 
leadership has been accompanied by 
struggle and explosion. 

“T have no enemy,” he asserts, “ex- 
cept the inability to comprehend.” 

After fifteen years of teaching at 
Brown, he was called to the presidency 
of Amherst in 1912. There he built up 
a course in social and economic insti- 
tutions. In his inaugural address he 
said that his object was ‘“‘to save boys 
... from stupidity, to give them an 
appetite for the pleasures of thinking.” 

While students admired him, Amherst 
residents were not pleased by his in- 
difference to small-town community 
life. The faculty disapproved of his 
pacifism. More serious, however, in 
precipitating the “battle of Amherst” 
was the fact that the radical-minded 
young professors whom he brought with 
him criticized the older members of the 
teaching staff. Finally, when, topping 
it all, he persisted in drawing a paral- 
lel between the abolition of profession- 
al coaching for football teams and world 
disarmament, the alumni were mobil- 
ized. 

On June 14, 1924, The Springfield 
Republican printed the first news of 
the battle that was in progress. The 
rumor was circulated that President 
Meiklejohn would be forced to resign. 
Seniors went to plead their professor’s 
cause before the trustees, some of whom 
were in New York. When the rumor 
was confirmed, the students ran the 
college flag down to half-mast as a sign 
of mourning; the chapel bell was tolled, 
and on graduation thirteen young men 
refused to accept their degrees. 

Professor Meiklejohn next went to 
Wisconsin. He had written: “We need 
today a Socrates to come again as So- 
crates of old to Athens,” and, at the 
request of President Glenn Frank, he 
moved to the University of Wisconsin 
to try the Socratic method in an “Ex- 
perimental College.” 

_ At Wisconsin, the Professor organ- 
ized a special dormitory of students, 
gave them symbols of Minerva to wear 


on their clothes, and permitted those © 


Clothes to be sloppy and chins to be 
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Dr. Meiklejohn: “I Have no Enemy” 


bearded. He helped to win for Glenn 
Frank the title of “loose radical” and 
sponsor of the “Guinea-Pig College.” 


TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


DIED: Charles Adams Platt, whose 
name loomed high among the archi- 
tects of the country, died last week at 
his country home in Cornish, N. Y. 
Having little sympathy for the modern 
movement, Platt incorporated simple, 
lovely lines in his buildings—instead of 
the sharp angles that gained so much 
favor toward the end of his life. 

Some Platt buildings: The Freer Art 
Gallery in Washington, which also 
houses a permanent exhibition of his 
paintings and etchings; many of the 
buildings at Phillips Academy at An- 
dover, Mass., and at the University of 
Tllinois. 


®Irwin H. (Ike) Hoover, who went 
to the White House 40 years ago to 
repair the newly installed electric 
lights, and remained to become major- 
domo of the household, died in Wash- 
ington last week. 

His various duties included keeping 
the Theodore Roosevelt children from 
taking their pony to bed with them, 
managing dinners of state, and receiv- 
ing diplomats at the front door. 


® Alfred Sutro, the British dramatist 
who first became well known as a 
translator of Maeterlinck’s works, died 
in London last week. 

Deciding to write plays of his own, 
he devised the formula, “Keep one eye 
on heaven and the other on the box of- 
fice,’ which he followed consistently. 
In fact, a sharp eye on the box office 
at his most successful play, “The Wallis 
of Jericho,” might have counted 2,000,- 
000 customers. 


ARRIVED: Col. W. E. Easterwood, 


, blustering Texas banker, last week re- 


turned from Europe. He explained 
away his making Mussolini and King 


Victor Emanuel honorary members of 
the American Legion by saying: 
“Mussolini has been taking care of 4,- 
000 American veterans—Italians who 
were in the A. E. F.... and if that 
doesn’t make him eligible, I’d like to 
know what does.” 


MARRIED: John F. Curry Jr., son 
of the Tammany Hall boss, last week 
married Miss Virginia Mary Dillon in 
the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola in 
New York. The wedding was quiet and 
simple, a sharp contrast to the mar- 
riage of Curry’s daughter three years 
ago. 

At the daughter’s wedding, Cardinal 
Hays officiated and St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral was packed with the great and 
small of New York politics. Gifts esti- 
mated to be worth three quarters of a 
million dollars were received. 


® Gwendolyn McCormack, daughter of 
John McCormack, the famous tenor, 
listened in Brompton Oratory in Lon- 
don last Saturday while her father 
sang Ave Maria. Then she was mar- 
ried to Edward Pyke by the Archbishop 
of Liverpool. 

Although invitations were required 
for the wedding, hundreds of London 
music lovers got around this. They 
stayed in their seats after the mass 
which preceded the ceremony. 


®jJean Harlow, lissom film star, 
climbed in the plane of Hollywood’s 
“Air Cupid,” Allen Russell, early last 
Monday morning. Harold G. Rosson, 
cameraman, hoisted himself into the 
cabin beside her. Arriving at Yuma, 
Ariz., at 4:30 in the morning, they were 
married and then hurried back to Hol- 
lywood and work. 


INJURED: Edmund Sickles, 8, last 
week told his mother in Red Bank, 
N. J., that he would shoot himself if 
she made him take castor oil. When 
she insisted, he went upstairs, loaded a 
22-caliber revolver, and shot himself 
through the chest. The bullet pierced 
his lung but did not injure him fatally. 


BIRTHDAY: Gen. John J. Pershing 
spent his seventy-third birthday quietly 
at the Hotel Crillon in Paris last week. 
Most of the day was devoted to work 
on his new war book. 


© Clark Howell, editor of The Atlanta 
Constitution, celebrated his seventieth 
birthday this Thursday. No cake cut- 
ting or family dinner distinguished the 
day from any other. One of the ablest 
newspaper men in the country, Mr. 
Howell was in his office at 9 o’clock, 
running such crusades as had to be 
run, writing sharp, fine editorials, and 
receiving telegrams from such friends 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


TRAVELING: Col. and Mrs. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh last Monday se- 
cured Russian visas in Stockholm. They 
will fly to Leningrad and probably to 
Moscow, then back to France or Eng- 
land, where their seaplane will be 
crated for shipment home. The Colonel 
choked back a tear when he visited 
Smedstorp, his grandfather’s home. He 
was touched when a native presented 
him with his dead relative’s spectacles. 
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GOLF: George T. Dunlap Jr. 
Wins Amateur Championship 


James I. Wendell, former Dartmouth 
hurdler and now headmaster of Hill 
School in Pottstown, Pa., has busy 
days ahead. Young Americans, who 
want to become golf champions, may 
swamp him with admission applica- 
tions. Last week Hill School was ap- 
pended to the names of three of the 
four players who reached the semi- 
finals of the National Amateur Cham- 
pionship at the Kenwood Country Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

One semi-finalist was Jack Munger, 
18-year-old Hill sixth former, whose 
parents were so delighted when he 
survived the first two rounds of: the 
tournament, that they gave him a 
Duesenberg automobile. Another was 
Max R. Marston, 41-year-old Phila- 
delphian, who prepared for college at 
Pawling, but now has a son at Hill. 
The third and real Hill hero was 
George T. Dunlap Jr., the new cham- 
pion. 

In Hill’s path to glory stood one out- 
sider, Lawson Little Jr., captain of the 
golf team at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. Little is a prominent contender 
for the title of “The World’s Slowest 
Golfer.” He often takes ten or twelve 
practice swings before shooting. Some 
say that if one of his practice swings 
has a kink in it, he starts his pre- 
liminaries all over again. In other 
words, he practices practice swings. 

But with all his care, Little could not 
prevent Dunlap from eliminating him, 
4 and 3. Meanwhile, Marston, playing 
as he did ten years ago when he was 
amateur champion, put out Munger, 
6 and 5. In the finals, Dunlap piled up 
an early lead in the first eighteen holes 
against Marston, held it, and won 6 
and 5. 

Receiving the famous Havemeyer 
Cup from Herbert Jacques, president 
of the United States Golf Association, 
Dunlap said: “Now that it is true, I 
can’t believe it’s possible.” He might 
have suspected he was the new archery 
champion, instead of the foremost 
amateur golfer. The rain-soaked course 
prevented roll, and many traps looked 
like miniature lakes (see cover). 

Dunlap doubtless wonders how, with 
his slim shoulders and weight of 125 
pounds, he has ever been able to reach 
the top. At thirteen he was so run 
down, a doctor advised his father to 
take him South for the Winter. The 
Dunlap family chose Pinehurst, N. C., 
and there the boy played as much golf 
as his health would permit. Each year 
Dunlap returned to Pinehurst, and as 
he grew older, monopolized the resort’s 
golf prizes. He has won seven of the 
last eight midwinter Pinehurst tourna- 
ments. 

Dunlap went to Hill and finally to 
Princeton. There he won the inter- 
collegiate championship in 1930 and 
again in 1931. After winning the Long 
Island Amateur title in 1932, he was 


chosen last year for the Walker Cup 
team. Back on his home grounds at 
Pinehurst last Winter, he scored a 65 
and a 64 in the North and South 
championship. 

Today, Dunlap has fewer freckles 
than when he was a boy, is still nerv- 
ous and delicate, but has plenty of 
courage. Only once has he been puz- 
zled in a golf match. That was last 
June in the British Amateur when he 
played a fine shot to a green, then saw 
a small dog dart out from bushes and 
run off with his ball. Dunlap thought 
he might suffer a lost ball penalty of 
two strokes, but officials eased his mind 
by cornering the dog, retrieving the 
ball, and dropping it about where it 
had been on the green. 

Though a model youth in most re- 
spects, Dunlap surprised his family and 
friends last March by eloping with 
Miss Kay Vogel, of Hempstead, L. I. 
They live at Forest Hills, N. Y., and 
George commutes every day to Wall 
Street, where he is learning the broker- 
age business. He expects he will have 
to support a son or daughter soon. 

On top this year, Dunlap might note 
that a champion’s day of fame is brief. 
Last week at Kenwood, Robert Tyre 
Jones, who has done golf two or three 
million dollars worth of good, had to 
pay $7.50 to get his car and chauffeur 
inside the grounds. Bobby might have 
objected strongly, had he not known 
that the club was turning over all 
proceeds of the tournament to charity. 
Course 


SENIORS: Wet and Novel 
Swings Feature Oldsters’ Meet 


“Golf before Business” is the unoffi- 
cial motto of the United States Sen- 
iors’ Golf Association. Its members, 
aged 55 and up, are at the time of 
life when holidays from their offices 
become more and more frequent. 

Last week 191 venerable gentlemen 
played through the 1933 tournament in 
Rye, N. Y., though it rained cats and 
dogs half of the time. 

Raleigh W. Lee, 58, of Columbus, 
O., had the lowest 36-hole total. Play- 
ing the first two days when the weath- 
er was balmy, he scored 78-78-156. As 
lavish as ever with its prize awards, 
the association gave glittering plat- 
ters, clocks, and silver vases to Mr. 
Lee and 51 others. 

The Seniors’ Golf Tournament, al- 
ways played at Apawamis, is a front- 
rank national golfing event. From 
California and other distant States, 
veterans of the links journey East each 
year for another visit to the famous old 
club. The lay-out of the course, with 
the exception of a steep hill in front 
of the second hole, is kind to aging 
legs and weak hearts. 

Hecrace Leslie Hotchkiss, who died 
in 1£29, was the founder of the veter- 
ans’ annual tournament. In 1905, he 
invited a group of friends to play in 
an informal championship at Apawa-. 
mis, his home course. Their response 


was so enthusiastic that the annual 





— 


event was soon established. 

Not until 1917, however, was the 
United States Seniors’ Golf Associa- 
tion formally organized. The initiation 
fee is $10; dues $10 a year. Playing 
in the tournament costs an additiona] 
$5. To be eligible for membership, a 
man has to be at least 55 years old, 
and earn affirmatives to the following 
questions. 

Is the candidate a gentleman? 

Does he love the smell of the soil? 

Is he a good fellow? Is his mind 
young? 

Does the song of a lark make his 
blood tingle? 

Does he stop playing, lean on his 
putter, and smile if a bob-o-link hap- 
pens to be swaying and singing in the 
reeds hard by? 

Does he instinctively know just what 
and where the “fair way” is? 

Has he a sound philosophy? 

Above everything else does he know 
that time is a liar? 

Bankers, doctors, industrialists, law- 
yers, and publishers have passed this 
test. Now there are 600 members. 
None of them are restricted by rules as 
to style of dress or swings. Last week 
many appeared in weird clothes, each 
garment probably part of a natty out- 
fit years ago. Many wore gloves to 
protect blisters and absorb perspira- 
tion. High shoes were popular. 

Swings were equally novel. One 
sneaked up to his ball from about ten 
yards behind, jabbed at it suddenly, 
and was almost sitting down when he 
should have been following through. 
Another played cross-handed, slapping 
out one straight shot after another. 

But on the greens, the Seniors of- 
fer their great show. With a few ex- 
ceptions all are expert putters, better 
perhaps than the country’s most skill- 
ful professionals. 

Gen. James G. Harbord, president of 
Radio Corporation of America, was 
recently elected president of the Sen- 
iors’ to succeed Frederick Ecker, head 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


BRIDGE: Champion Tournament 
Upsets Many of the Big Names 


Into sound-proof rooms at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, New York, 36 experts 
solemnly ambled last week and took 
seats for the individual master’s con- 
tract championship of America. After 
three days, each player had completed 
140 hands, four with each of his rivals 
as partner. 

Mrs. Ely Culbertson, handicapped by 
12 match points because she became ill 
and had to retire for a time Saturday 
night, finished last. During Mrs. Cul- 
bertson’s absence, officials offered Ed- 
ward Hymes Jr. as a substitute, but 
several players refused to accept him 
as an opponent, stating that he knew 
more about the game than Mrs. Cul- 
bertson. These objectors took average 
scores rather than play against Hymes. 

But if Mrs. Culbertson did her hus- 
band’s prestige no good last week, 
P. Hal Sims, leader of another school of 
bridge, failed to grasp an opportunity. 
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George T. Dunlap Jr. Drives Off in the Final Round of the National Amateur at Kenwood 
Country Club, Cincinnati, to Conquer Max Marston, 6 and 5, and Become the 1933 Champion 


- , M ; INTERNATIONAL 
P. Hal Sims Finished 13th From Bottom, as Meny Mrs. John Hay Whitney Leads in Singing Wood, Bobby 
Masters Wilted in Individual Contract Championship Jones up, Winner of Futurity, World’s Richest Race 
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Though he mussed his hair supersti- 
tiously before every session, as is his 
habit, he, too, made a poor showing, 
ending in twenty-third place. 

Four names back of Sims came an- 
other well-known expert, Oswald Ja- 
coby, the cherub-faced man who bids 
psychics and bites his nails. The win- 
ner was David Burnstine, known for 
his keen foresight and ability to light 
one cigarette from another for hors 
at a time. Miss Elinor Murdock, an 
unfeared player, was second. 


SPORT SHORTS: Dempsey, As 
Referee, Scores Knockout 


BOXING: Annoying Jack Dempsey 
is still dangerous business. A wrestler 
tried it last week and now touches his 
jaw gingerly. Dempsey was refereeing 
a match between Leslie Grimes ‘and 
Frankie Schroll in California. At one 
point both wrestlers became enraged 
and slugged each other. Dempsey 
stepped in and pulled them apart. An- 
gered, Grimes swung at Dempsey with 
his fist but missed. In a flash the ex- 
champion feinted with his left, then 
crossed with a solid right that dropped 
Grimes out cold on the canvas. Demp- 
sey picked up the limp form, carried it 
to a corner, dusted off his hands, and 
called the bout a draw. 


© Timothy Joseph Mara, once a bookie, 
then a broker, and now owner of the 
New York Giants football team, looms 
as a big boxing promoter. But he must 
be more careful with his expenses, if 
he hopes to take the promoter’s reins 
from Madison Square Garden. 

Ballyhooing a return bout between 
Barney Ross and Tony Canzoneri with 
more noise than has been heard about 
any lightweight fight since Benny 
Leonard retired in 1924, Mara drew 30,- 
000 fans to the Polo Grounds, New 
York, last week. Mara’s receipts were 
$101,854. He gave $10,185 to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s milk fund for 
babies. 

Mara then paid Ross $36,667, Can- 
zoneri $13,750, and $18,000 in taxes. 
That left Mara with about $22,000, sup- 
posedly a profit. But it developed that 
he lost that amount betting on Can- 
zoneri, who was outpointed by Ross. 


HORSE RACING: Few stories about 
important sport events last week were 
complete without reference to rain and 
wet grounds. Baseball games in many 
cities were postponed day after day. 
The Open Polo Championship on Long 
Island was indefinitely called off. But 
in muddy slush that made it difficult 
for spectators to identify their favorite 
steeds, Belmont Park, New York, went 
ahead with its Futurity, richest of all 
horse races. 

Bobby Jones, up on Singing Wood, 
a 12 to 1 shot, finished first, earning 
$81,700 for Mrs. John Hay (Jock) 
Whitney, the owner. But other mem- 
bers of the Whitney family shed tears. 
Running in the Jockey Club Gold Cup, 
Equipoise, famous horse owned by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt (Sonny) Whitney, 
came in third. 
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BARE RELIGION: Minister Says 
Nudism Interests Religious 





Nudism, which has been variously 
called a sport, a cult, and a physical 
culture course, last week was given a 
new classification. When Henry S&S. 
Huntington, a former Scarsdale, N. Y., 
clergyman and one of the founders of 
the International Nudist Conference, 
mounted the platform at the Fellow- 
ship of Faiths meeting in Chicago, he 
tried to make nudism a religion. 

After pointing out that early Chris- 
tians were baptized in the all-together, 
he launched into his subject. “The 
nudist,” he said in his best pulpit voice, 
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Henry Huntington, Nudist Preacher 


“has learned that... there has been 
a spiritual change. It has not come 
about by prayer... faith... (or) 
union with the Infinite. It is by a 
mere physical change (which) fits the 
hurnan spirit better than does the 
ordinary custom of so-called civiliza- 
tion,” 

The audience was a bit skeptical of 
the new prophet, and reporters were 
frankly more curious about the exact 
location of the new Chicago nudist 
camp which, they heard, had a re- 
modeled chicken house in use as a 
dormitory 


“FRIAR TUCK”: Chicago Rector 
Wants a Religion of Reality 


“Let us formulate the Religion of 
Reality,” exclaimed Irwin St. John 
Tucker last week. 

Rector Tucker of the amazing 
Church of St. Stephen’s in Chicago, 
alse) copy-chief on Mr. Hearst’s Herald 
and Examiner, is constantly upsetting 
religious apple-carts. About his arti- 
cle in the last issue of The Churchman, 
organ of the liberal, or “Low-Church,” 
Episcopalians, there already buzzes a 
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beehive of controversy. 

The Rev. Dr. Tucker, “Friar Tuck,” 
as his admirers in radical circles cal] 
him, dissected the Old Testament in 
this article and came out at the end 
with this summation: 

“A mob of bricklayers, convinced 
that the land was theirs, murdered the 
eldest sons of their employers in Egypt: 
murdered their way across the desert: 
murdered their way into Palestine, and 
then howled and whined and called on 
God to stop the persecution when they 
were treated as they had treated the 
original possessors of the land.” 

In concluding his article, Dr. Tucker 
calls on the next general convention of 
the Episcopal Church for “a heroic 
task.” He asks them to “revise not 
merely our formularies of worship, but 
our conception of our function.” He 
would have the Church “state the quest 
of the man of today, the woman of 
today ... in terms that will be them- 
selves truthful.” 

Dr. Tucker presides over a frame 
structure, St. Stephen’s, which, as he 
says, is “hardly more than a shack 
standing in an obscure and far-out-of- 
the-way nook of roaring Chicago.” He 
has always espoused radical causes, 
since those embattled days when, as a 
pacifist, he stood out with the Social- 
ists against the war. This has brought 
to that “shack” the unemployed, the 
under-privileged, and the intellectuals 
of the city. 

Upon the wails of what has come to 
be called “The Poets’ Church” there 
hang today copies of poems, etchings, 
paintings, wood-cuts, water-colors, 
wood-carvings, and casts of statuary 
contributed by members and friends. 

Last Summer the unemployed mem- 
bers of Dr. Tucker’s church (he has 
about 200 parishioners) added a new 
brick front porch to the wooden edifice. 

Dr. Tucker says they salvaged the 
brick from a wrecked building and em- 
bedded in it stones from many States 
brought as thank offerings. 

These same unemployed erected a 
stone altar in the church last Easter 
as their offering. 

Outside the church are clumps of 
basswood trees dedicated to poets and 
authors. Each month The American 
Poetry Magazine is to have its prize- 
winning poem placed upon the walls of 
St. Stephen’s. 

“What is new about all this?” asks 
Dr. Tucker. “This: It is our testimony 
to the continuity of inspiration. To 
say that God ceased speaking when the 
Bible was completed is to say that God 
is dead.” 

So he goes past the paintings of “sun- 
sets, of trees, of lakes, of flowers, 
dragons, and butterflies,” to his prosaic 
place at the head of the slot on the 
hard-driven copy-desk of the Hearst 
paper, this half-mystic, half-materialist 
preacher-reporter. 

“I was ordained,” he says, “in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine (New 
York), largest and richest on the con- 
tinent. Our boast at St. Stephen’s 8 
that it is the smallest and the poorest, 
remembering with St. Paul that, ‘God 
hath chosen the weak things of this 
world, yea, and things that are not.’ 
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STOCK EXCHAN GE: New Securities Taxes 


Bring Threats to Move Market From New York City 


The Stock Exchange is considering 
moving out of New York City. If it 
decides to do so, the reason will be that 
the Municipal government has imposed 
a tax on its business. 

Tremendous excitement was occa- 
sioned last week when the Municipal 
Assembly passed the long-threatened 
taxes on brokers’ incomes and stock 
transfers. 

The first of these places a 5% tax 
on gross revenues of brokerage houses 
within the city limits, irrespective of 
profits or losses. The other puts a 
straight 4-cents-a-share tax on all 
stock transfers. These levies follow 
similar New York State and Federal 
taxes which average roughly 4 cents 
each on each share. The entire bur- 
den of 12 cents falls on the stock seller. 

New Jersey immediately stepped for- 
ward. Gov. A. Harry Moore assured 
the exchange of a hospitable refuge 
across the Hudson and freedom from 
State or Municipal taxes. Senators 
wrote letters of welcome. The Mayors 
of Jersey City, Newark, and Hoboken 
offered sites and buildings. Independ- 
ent groups of brokers in New York 
instituted moves to incorporate new 
exchanges in New Jersey. 

Meanwhile the prices of seats in the 
Chicago Exchange boomed, in expec- 
tation that much of New York business 
would be diverted westward. Ex- 
change officials in other parts of the 
country were quietly gleeful. They 
knew that about 80% of the “big 
board’s” business originates outside of 
the limits of New York City, and in- 
creases in the State tax in 1932 had 
already shown that these customers 
could easily be driven out of the larger 
market. , 


EXPOSTULATION: Richard Whit- 
ney, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, appeared at the hearings 
held before the Board of Estimate last 
week. In effect, he told Mayor John 
P. O’Brien, and Samuel Untermyer, 
special financial adviser to the city 
administration, that they were killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg. 

Mr. Whitney explained that in the 
140 years of existence of the Exchange 
thousands of businesses had been at- 
tracted to downtown New York be- 
cause they wished to be near the big 
security market. These firms occu- 
Pied the towering skyscrapers in the 
financial district, which had paid mil- 
lions in taxes into the city’s treasury. 
He pointed out that the buildings had 
to be occupied if tax payments were 
to continue. Turning to the Exchange 
itself, he said that it had invested 
$20,000,000 in its properties, and that 
its members employed 35,000 persons 
within the city limits and annually 
disbursed more than $50,000,000. 


These pleas received scant considera- 
tion from Mayor O’Brien and Mr. Un- 
termyer (see cover). The Board passed 
the measure and relayed it on to the 
Board of Aldermen. 


BOOS: Next day Mayor O’Brien 
stood on the reviewing stand with Gen- 
eral Johnson, NRA director, watching 
the enormous stretch of. the Blue Eagle 
parade swing up Fifth Avenue. Party 
primaries were less than a week off, 
and the Mayor appeared in happy mood. 
He smiled and bowed as the marching 
thousands went past. 

The Stock Exchange delegation, fol- 
lowed by representatives of the Curb 
Exchange, approached, banners indi- 
cating their identity. 

As the brokers’ lines came in sight 
of the reviewing stands, marchers 
broke out in a chorus of boos, which 
quickly swelled into a roar. For a few 
seconds spectators and reviewing offi- 
cials stared uncomprehendingly. Then 
it became evident that the boos were 
directed at Tammany’s Mayor O’Brien 
who had imposed the taxes on brokers 


ies made by the Assembly came as a 
result of recent State legislation which 
gave the city blanket authority to im- 
pose taxes for a six-months period, 
ending Feb. 28, for the sole purpose 
of relieving the unemployed. 

The city has been skating on thin 
financial ice for some time. 

Its troubles date back to the days 
of rapidly increasing budgets which 
marked the regime of former Mayor 
James J. Walker, once one of Tam- 
many’s favorite children. Wisecrack- 
ing Jimmy took office in 1924 and re- 
signed under fire of removal proceed- 
ings in September, 1932. During his 
term city budgets increased from $371,- 
000,000 to $631,000,000 and the floating 
debt began to pile up. New York 
Banks, accustomed to finance the city 
between semi-annual tax dates, grew 
more and more restive, finally insist- 
ing upon drastic cuts in expenses and 
salaries and new sources of revenue. 
The recent refusal of a loan to the 
city, coming after the State legislature 
had opened the road to new revenue, 
precipitated the present crisis. 

Samuel Untermyer, clever and ex- 
perienced lawyer, sponsored the new 
program. Last July the city enrolled 
him as chief financial adviser. He is a 
self-made multi-millionaire and no par- 
ticular friend of Wall Street, although 
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New York Tax Hearing as Mr. Whitney of Stock Exchange Protests in Vain 


and stocks. The sound could be heard 
a half mile away above the tramping 
feet and the blare of music. It con- 
tinued until the two delegations passed 
well beyond the platform. 

The following day the Board of Al- 
dermen quickly voted the tax measures. 
They will become law after a final 
statutory hearing and with the addi- 
tion of the Mayor’s signature. 


CITY’S TROUBLES: The new lev- 





some of his largest fees have come 
from big corporations. Back in 1913, 
during the investigation of the “Money 
Trust,” he was the aggressive counsel 
for the Congressional Committee be- 
fore which the elder J. P. Morgan testi- 
fied. 


OTHER LEVIES: In addition to the 
measures affecting the Stock Ex- 
change, the levies coming under the 
emergency State legislation included 














a tax of 1%% on every dollar taken 
in by public utilities, and a similar tax 
on the assets of savings banks and 
insurance companies. Mr. Untermyer’s 
six-point revenue-raising program was 
completed by two city ordinances, one 
increasing water rates by 50% and the 
other placing a five cent tax on each 
taxicab ride. Estimated total revenues 
totaled about $40,000,000, with $24,- 
700,000 coming from the four emergen- 
cy legislation items. 

Indications are that court action 
against the taxes will be taken. The 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms, 
composed of partners of firms which 
are members of the Exchange, has al- 
ready instructed its lawyers to test the 
new measures. Before the Exchange 
seriously considers moving, every legal 
avenue of escape from the taxes will 
be investigated. 

Not too sure that the tax measures 
would be effective, Mayor O’Brien, on 
last Monday, invited Governor Lehman 
of New York State to assist in solving 
the city’s financial difficulties. Bank- 
ers and officials will attempt to de- 
vise a plan so that the city can meet 
impending payrolls and interest obli- 
gations. 


ABDICATED: Lamont, Once Czar 
Of Steel Industry, Resigns 


When Robert P. Lamont was Secre- 
tary of Commerce under President 
Hoover, he called the monumental De- 
partment of Commerce building, over 
which he presided, “the temple of a 
great American faith.” Two months 
ago, as czar of the steel industry, he 
got lost in the “temple” with a copy of 
the steel code under his arm. Last 
week, because of NRA activities in the 
building, he abdicated his czardom. 

Mr. Lamont left his Cabinet post in 
August, 1932, to become president of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
founded years ago by the late Judge 
Gary as the industry’s trade association. 
Mr. Lamont’s job, at a reputed salary 
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of $100,000 a year, was to bring order 
out of the depression-havoc in the steel 
business. He was granted wide lati- 
tude to do it. 

When the New Deal brought the pro- 
gram of a government-business ‘“part- 
nership” and the adoption of a code for 
the steel industry, the institute became 
a liaison between the industry and 
NRA, and Mr. Lamont became a czar 
without a throne. So he resigned his 
position forthwith. 

In his letter of resignation he wrote: 
“On Aug. 29 the board of directors of 
the institute held its first meeting in its 
capacity as administrator of the code. 
Three representatives of the National 
Recovery Administration attended the 
meeting, marking the beginning of 
government regulation of business.” He 
added ruefully: ‘“No one knows how far 
it may go.” 

He declared that “men familiar with 
the vast details of the various branches 
of the industry” must now do the in- 
stitute’s work, and that “I can be of 
little help.” Mr. Lamont is not a steel 
man, but an engineer and business ex- 
ecutive. His first job, when he was 25, 
was construction work for the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. Since then he has 
gained the reputation of being a typical 
conservative big-business man. 

Because of this characteristic, ob- 
servers see in his resignation a pro- 
test against NRA policies. Some, be- 
cause of his long friendship with Mr. 
Hoover, regard his protest as a recru- 
descence of Republican demands to keep 
government out of business. Still other 
commentators find in Mr. Lamont’s ac- 
tion a challenge to NRA to define its 
future intentions on the extent and 
duration of the “partnership.” 


GIANNINI: Fruit Peddler Now 
National City Bank Director 


Amadeo Peter Giannini, California’s 
biggest banker, is now a director of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
the nation’s second largest institution. 
Another feather is thereby added to the 
cap of one of the most colorful figures 
in modern banking. 

The way was paved for this step two 
years ago, when Transamerica Cor- 
poration, Mr. Giannini’s corporate 
mechanism for controlling his wide- 
spread enterprises, got a large block of 
National City Bank stock. The block, 
amounting to about 9% of the out- 
standing National City shares, came in 
return for Transamerica’s holdings of 
stock of a New York bank which 
merged with National City. 

Born of poor Italian parents in San 
Jose, Cal., 63 years ago, Mr. Giannini 
is today a traveled cosmopolite, impul- 
sive, cordial, yet decisive in manner. 
His tall, broad-shouldered figure and 
flashing black eyes are familiar to 
financiers of Europe and America. In 
California, hosts of Italians idolize him 
for his skill and sympathy in handling 
their affairs. 

He got to know them as a boy, ped- 
dling fruit for his stepfather, Lorenzo 
Scatena, small commission merchant of 
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San Francisco. He loved to make 
friends. He also loved figures, and 
spent long night hours poring over the 
books of the Scatena business. His 
mother gave up trying to make him go 
to school, for he was absorbed in the 
fascinations of finance. 

At 19 Scatena took him into partner- 
ship. At 31 he “retired,” when Scatena 
sold the business, with what was for a 
young Italian a comfortable fortune, 
and an income of $400 a month. Mean- 
while, his facility with figures and his 
boundless optimism had nourished an 
ambition to become a banker. 

So that year, 1904, with his step- 
father and a few friends, and $150,000, 
he started a one-room bank in San 
Francisco’s Italian quarter. He called 
it the Bank of Italy. In three years he 
had gained a reputation for courage 
and sagacity achieved by few bankers 
in a lifetime. 

The fire which wrought havoc in San 
Francisco after the earthquake in 1906 
showed his courage. With the flames 
only a block from his little bank, he 
hastily piled the contents of the vault 
into two wagons commandeered from 
the old Scatena firm and took them to 
his home outside the city. Next day 
he put a desk out on the docks and 
paid off all of his depositors who 
needed cash. He also made loans for 
home rebuilding, and the Italian quar- 
ter was one of the first to rise from the 
ashes. And he did not lose a penny on 
those loans. 

The panic of 1907 showed his sagac- 
ity. He saw it coming and husbanded 
much gold. When the banking crisis 
suddenly struck, he paid out gold to all 
who asked, while other bankers closed 
their doors or resorted to “scrip.” 

From that time Mr. Giannini became 
an increasing power in banking. His 
little Bank of Italy grew into the big 
Bank of America, National Trust and 
Savings Assn., today the largest 
branch-banking unit in the country, 
with 410 branches in California, more 
than a million depositors, and nearly 
$1,000,000,000 in resources. 

He formed Transamerica Corporation 
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to handle the stocks of companies 
which he owned or controlled, and to 
buy up other enterprises in the bank- 
ing, financing, mortgage and insurance 
fields. Its acquisition of the Bank of 
America in New York, along with the 
old investment banking firm of Blair 
& Co. (now Bancamerica-Blair Corp.) 
was to result in Mr. Giannini’s election 
to the National City Bank directorate 
last week. 

After the crash in 1929, Mr. Giannini 
put Elisha Walker, then the able and 
wealthy head of Blair & Co., in charge 
of Transamerica and went off to 
Europe for a rest. In 1931 Mr. Walker 
arranged a merger of Bank of America 
with National City, thereby giving 
Transamerica National City stock. He 
then began to work out other plans for 
expansion which Mr. Giannini heard 
about and did not like at all, because it 
seemed to him like a sell-out to Wall 
Street. 

When aroused, Mr. Giannini has a 
voleanic temper. He stormed back to 
this country last year, determined to 
oust Mr. Walker. With his son Mario, 
he stumped California, addressing mass 
meetings of Transamerica stockholders, 
explaining his convictions in his loud, 


booming voice. When the final vote . 


was taken in December, he won over- 
whelmingly. 

“My hardest job,” he once told a 
friend, “is to keep from becoming a 
millionaire. Personally, I have never 
been able to understand the passion 
for storing up a great fortune.” When 
in 1928 the directors of his big Cali- 
fornia bank voted him a bonus of 
$1,500,000, he hastily donated it to the 
University of California. 


POWER: Low Rates Proposed for 
Tennessee Valley Electricity 


Some time ago the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority was requested by the 
government to provide what President 
Roosevelt called “a national yardstick” 
for electric power rates in the Tennes- 
see Basin. Last week TEVA held such 
a “yardstick” up to public view. 

David E. Lilienthal (see cover), 
TEVA’s studious young director in 
charge of power matters, announced a 
proposed schedule of rates for farm 
and urban householders. They were, 
he said, “designed to encourage and 
make possible the widest use of elec- 
tric service,” based as follows: 

First 50 kilowatt-hours—3 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Next 150 kilowatt-hours—2 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Next 200 kilowatt-hours—1 cent a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Over 400 kilowatt-hours—4 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

“For the typical general consumer,” 
continued Mr. Lilienthal, “this is an 
average of about 2 cents a kilowatt- 
hour... For the fully electrified home 
—which is our objective—the rate 
would average 7 mills a _ kilowatt- 
hour.” 

Some householders immediately 
looked up last month’s electric bill to 





see how the charges compared with 
TEVA’s. They found that few muni- 
cipal plants and no private utility com- 
panies offered rates so low. 

Compared with the rate prevailing 
in New York City, for example, TEVA’s 
“suggested” charges appeared ex- 
tremely moderate: 

For 50 kilowatt-hours a month 
(enough to care for lights in a medium- 
sized house, as well as small appli- 
ances like an iron, toaster, percolator, 
vacuum-cleaner, and washing ma- 
chine): TEVA, $1.50; New York, $3.05. 

For 250 kilowatt-hours a month 
(enough for lights, small appliances, a 
range, and a refrigerator): TEVA, 
$5.00, New York, $13.05. 

For 450 kilowatt-hours a month 
(enough for lights, small appliances, 


Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Finance’ Com- 
mittee and a leading Democrat ‘in the 
upper house, called on the President, 
Budget Director Douglas, atid Governor 
Black of the Federal Reserve Board to 
plead the inflationist cause. Then he 
summoned the reporters. “My belief 
from these conferences I have had,” he 
said, “is that something will be done 
and is being done. I have a faith they 
are going to utilize every ageney ... to 
get higher commodity prices.” 


R.F.C.: A few hours later Jesse 
Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, called a press con- 
ference of his own. 

“This is inflation,” he declared, 
“credit inflation—and that’s the best 
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range, refrigerator, and an electric 
hot-water heater): TEVA, $6.70; New 
York, $23.05. 

Unlike private electric companies, 
TEVA does not have to pay interest 
on the Muscle Shoals property, where 
its power is generated. Nor does it 
pay local, State, or Federal taxes, ex- 
cept for a charge of 5% of gross power 
revenues to Alabama. In setting the 
rates, however, Mr. Lilienthal declared 
that TEVA provided for “all costs of 
service,” and also for “items of cost 
not actually incurred, such as taxes 
and interest, but which were included 
to make fair comparison with privately 
operated utilities for ‘yardstick’ pur- 
poses.” The figures, he added, “are 
based on the board’s policy that Muscle 
Shoals shall be entirely self-supporting 
and ‘bankable’; in other words, a busi- 
ness enterprise.” 


* 
RECOVERY: Various 
Kept Busy With New Issues 


Agencies 


With inflationists renewing demands 
for a cheaper dollar, the Federal gov- 
ernment’s various recovery administra- 
tions labored mightily last week to ren- 
der these demands less insistent. 


kind.” He then presented a plan. 

The plan called for more loans from 
the bottomless pocket of the R.F.C., to 
help business meet the increased costs 
which NRA’s higher wages and shorter 
hours demand. From $700,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 will be made available, in 
loans up to six months, to banks, trust 
and mortgage companies. But in order 
to get a loan, the banks must lend an 
equivalent amount to business. They 
will pay 3% for their money and may 
relend it at 5%. “Where banks do not 
want to borrow for such purposes,” said 
Mr. Jones, “the organization of bona 
fide mortgage companies in each com- 
munity, or borrowing through those 
now in existence, is suggested.” 

A break in the ranks of AGAD was 
announced last week when Charles J. 
Brand, co-administrator with Mr. Peek, 
resumed full-time duties as executive 
secretary of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, from which he had been “bor- 
rowed” four months ago. 

As a means of tempting ordinary 
borrowers, the R.F.C. on Oct. 1 will 
lower its base lending rate from 4% 
to 4%. 


AGAD: Something very like the 
equalization fee so dear to the heart of 
Farm Administrator George N. Peek, 
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jumped unexpectedly from its grave 
last week. 

Officials of AGAD (Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration) were worried 
about the surplus of wheat in the Pacif- 
ic Northwest which was finding its 
way East and knocking AGAD’s price 
raising structure on the head. AGAD’s 
function is to pay the farmer to elimi- 
nate his surplus, and one of its lesser 
known means of doing so is to subsidize 
his exports and pay him for the loss he 
suffers in low-priced world markets. 
Last week, therefore, AGAD announced 
its intention of subsidizing the export of 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000 bushels of 
Northwest wheat even if it lost $7,000,- 
000 in the process. 

The North Pacific Export Associa- 
tion, a “private” organization, is to be 
set up to manage the sale. The gov- 
ernment does not step in until the time 
comes to pay the losses. 

In substance, this principle of sub- 
sidized exports was the basis of the 
much-debated equalization fee, which 
neither Presidents Coolidge nor Hoover 
would approve. The only difference is 
that the cost of the subsidy in most of 
the old plans would have been raised 
among the farmers who benefited. In 
the present instance, the money will be 
put up by the consumer, who must pay 
the processor’s or manufacturer’s tax 
by which the subsidy is supported. 


FEAP: In the Federal Emergency 
Administration for Public Works 
sparks flew. Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, its boss, had fumed for weeks 
over widespread criticism that he was 
not spending his $3,300,000,000 fund 
fast enough to stimulate reemployment. 
Last week a story was circulated to the 
effect that Assistant Secretary Theo- 
dore A. Walters was contemplating res- 
ignation because E. K. Burlew, the Re- 
publican administrative assistant of 
Secretary Ickes, had too much to do 
with running the Department of the 
Interior. The Secretary defended Mr. 
Burlew and then took occasion to de- 
fend himself against what he called the 
“political whizz bang.” 

FEAP, he said, began functioning 
July 8 with practically no skeleton or- 
ganization to build on, and since then 
“had done a mighty good job. It is ab- 
surd to charge that the work of this 
office has been delayed or slowed up by 
red tape. 

It is loosely estimated that FEAP has 
so far actually spent less than $300,- 
000,000, in giving about 100,000 men 
jobs. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Dollar Is 
At Lowest Level in 50 Years 


DOLLARS: A decline for seven con- 
secutive days brought the dollar last 
Monday to the lowest point in terms of 
gold since this country resumed specie 
payments more than 50 years ago. 
Based on quotations for French francs, 
the paper dollar descended to 64.95 
gold cents. Though this may seem 
appalling to gold-standard adherents, 
it is still well above levels registered 





during the Civil War decade, when 
greenbacks were issued by the govern- 
ment. Those unredeemable obligations 
of the Treasury were down to 35.1 cents 
in terms of gold in 1864. Beyond re- 
current inflationary talk in Washing- 
ton, there was no particular reason for 
the dollar’s decline this time, as the 
demand for American money in inter- 
national markets usually increases 
during the Fall months. 


INFLATION: Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge of Georgia entered the inflation- 
ist ranks last week by proposing a 
scheme which had at least the elements 
of simplicity and novelty. His plan 
“would be to print a lot of ten and 
twenty dollar bills and scatter them 
over the country by throwing the 
money out of airplanes.” According 
to the Governor, this direct distribu- 
tion has advantages over other methods 
of currency inflation because “if the 
money is turned over to the banks, it 
will get caught in the cogs and not 
reach the people for two or three 
years.” 


WAR DEBTS: A delegation from 
Great Britain will arrive early next 
month to discuss with President Roose- 


velt war debt payments due on Dec. . 


15. Great Britain had always met 
these obligations fully until last June, 
when a “token” payment in silver was 
made. The installment due in Decem- 
ber from Britain totals $183,620,765. 
Nations may suspend payments of 
principal if 90 days notice is given, but 
the time for this passed last week 
without word from the debtors. Wash- 
ington, remembering the past,-does not 
take this as a sign that full payments 
may be expected. 
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CHEMISTRY: Scientists Discuss 
Chemical Man, 1933 Model 


Wizards used to wave birch rods 
over stews of chicken livers, toads, and 
stump-water and hope to pull out po- 
tent elixirs. Chemists of a later day 
waved wands of shiny laboratory ap- 
paratus over apparently barren ground 
in this country. In 30 years they pulled 
a billion-dollar industry out of it and 
put a chemical finger on another eleven 
billion dollars worth of related in- 
dustry. 

At past meetings of the American 
Chemical Society, scientists discussed 
how they did these things—made alco- 
hol out of natural gas and salt water, 
and fertilizer out of coal. But at their 
eighty-sixth convention in Chicago last 
week, attention was turned to chemi- 
cal man—1933 model. 

Drs. Roger J. Williams and Carl M. 
Lyman of Oregon Agricultural College 
told of finding a new substance in 
man’s make-up which they named pan- 
tothenic acid. They found it not only 
in chesnical man but in algae, oysters, 
and ali life they examined. The acid, 
which is little stronger than vinegar, 
seems to promote growth. _ 

Solutions as weak as one part in a 


billion make yeast plants grow more 
rapidly. The researchers cautiously 
warned that in strong concentrations 
the acid might produce too rapid cel] 
growth, leading to cancer. They have 
yet to isolate the substance in pure 
form or to find its exact chemical for- 
mula. 

Should the chemical man have a 
gouty foot or arthritis, he should save 
his fingernail parings. From these his 
doctor can tell the sulphur content of 
his body—the measuring stick of the 
disease. 

Normal fingernails contain 11-15% 
cystine, a sulphur compound. The nails 
of those racked with pain contain from 
9-11%. This deficiency indicated to 
Drs. M. X. Sullivan and W. C. Hess of 
Georgetown University that arthritis 
causing poisons were active with sul- 
phur; thus they drained the body of its 
supply. To correct this they injected 
colloidal sulphur in the sufferers and 
found rapid improvement. 

The chemists then listened to a sym- 
posium by three of the foremost in 
their ranks—Drs. Richard Willstaetter 
of Munich, Paul Karrer of Zurich, and 
G. Barger of Edinburgh. They dis- 
cussed a trio of the greatest puzzlers 
in the human constitution—hormones 
(the secretions of the ductless glands 
of which insulin is an example), en- 
zymes (the chemical ferments which 
decompose sugar), and vitamins (which 
ward off such diseases as rickets and 
scurvy). 

At first no connection was seen be- 
tween hormones and vitamins. The 
first were placed in the animal, the 
latter in the vegetable kingdom. On 
closer scrutiny, however, both looked 
strangely like the sterol group—a 
group of complex organic compounds 
not unlike alcohol in construction. 

A few years ago one of the sterols, 
ergosterol, was treated with ultra- 
violet rays. It changed into pure 
crystalline Vitamin D, the anti-rickets 
vitamin. A close chemical cousin of 
ergosterol, cholesterol, turned out to 
be one of the basic constituents of the 
female sex secretion. These two were 
thus linked into the same family. 

Whether yet another link exists be- 
tween these and such enzymes as pep- 
sin, which dissolves beefsteak in the 
chemical man, will doubtless be the 
subject of a paper at a later conven- 
tion. In Munich, Dr. Willstaetter and 
his students are trying to build up 
pure enzymes and so discover their real 
nature. 

While this gap is being filled, the 
chemists advise man to eat carotene— 
the yellow substance in carrots. Dr. 
A. F. O. Germann of Cleveland believes 
that by doing this one may ward off 
a cold, or cure one already contracted. 
Spinach, tomatoes, celery, butter, and 
fruits also contain carotene. It is re- 
lated to Vitamin A and in the body 
seems to strengthen the common cold 
infection centers—the tissues of the 
nose and throat. 

While carrots keep the chemical man 
from having sniffles, yet another diet 
makes him live longer. Prof. H. ©. 
Sherman of Columbia University ar- 
rived at his conclusion after watching 
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LONDON: PARIS: ROME: MADRID 


a world tour via radio. Because it’s a new 

SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE there'll be 
no fussing and fumbling about— only one 
dial to tune, no coils to plug in, no trimmers 
to adjust carefully. Just use the convenient 
log furnished with the set and the foreign 
station you want— maybe 10,000 miles or 
more away — comes in on the dot. 


Let’s Start to Merrie England! 


Let’s try GSSW, Chelmsford, England. Get it any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear peppy dance music 
from the Hotel Mayfair in London (Yes, those Britishers 
furnish music that’s as “‘hot” as any orchestra in the 
States!). Then, too, there are world news broadcasts 
that tell listeners all over the far-flung British Empire 
the news of the day in the homeland. At 6:00 P.M. 
(Midnight London time) it’s thrilling to hear “Big Ben,” 
in the House of Parliament, strike the hour of midnight 
in a sonorous voice. 


Je turn a switch and—z-i-p! we’re off on 


Foreign Reception Every Day in the Year 
Tired of the English program, eh? Like something 
French? That’s easy—let’s go to gay Paree. 


Here’s Radio Colonial, Paris, France, and it is on the 
air for the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear those dulcet tones of 
a spirited Mademoiselle? What, you can’t understand 
French? Never mind, here’s an orchestra and a song. 
Music is a universal language. This is Monday—that’s 
lucky, for there’ll be an hour’s talk in English today 
about the encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to be held in Paris in 1935. 


10,000-Mile Distant Stations Guaranteed 
Unusual to get such reception? Not at all for this 
teceiver. This new SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is 
euaranteed to bring it in like that—yes, absolutely 
ae to zip ba op stations 10,000 miles or 
€ away, every day week in the ° 
— every year, with 


How can they make such a guarantee? Well, chiefly 
because the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is a 
Custom-made receiver. It is built with as much care and 


precision as a fine watch. There’s skilled designing and 
engineering behind it too—as well as parts good enough 
to carry a five-year guarantee against failure. 


Most Perfect Tone Quality in Radio 


Want to hear some more? Sure! Where do you want 
to go? Germany? All right. Here’s Zeesen. It can be 
SCOTT-ed any morning between 9:30 and 11:00. From 
it you will hear about the grandest symphony concerts 
put on the air any place. You'll be glad your SCOTT 
ALLWAVE DELUXE has such exquisite tone. And 
it is exquisite tone! So perfect that, in a studio test, 
observers were unable to distinguish between the actual 
playing of a pianist and the SCOTT reproduction of 
a piano solo from a broadcasting station when the set 
and the pianist were concealed behind a curtain. 























Tired of Germany? Then let’s jump to Spain on our 
“Magic Carpet.” Here’s EAQ, Madrid. Hear the casta- 
nets and guitars? Always typically Spanish music from 
this station between 7:00 and 9:00 P.M. You'll enjoy 
EAQ doubly because they thoughtfully make their 
announcements in both English and their native tongue. 


Opera Direct from the Eternal City 


Want a quick trip farther south? Here’s Rome— 
12RO. The lady announcer’s voice is saying, “Radio 
Roma, Napoli.” From here, between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. 
daily, you'll hear grand opera with its most gorgeous 
voices and with the finest accompaniments. 


So you want to hear what’s doing on the other side 
of the world now? That’s easy, let’s get up early and 
pick up VK2ME, from Sydney, Australia, any Sunday 
morning between 5:00 and 8:30 A.M., or VK3ME, 
Melbourne, any Wednesday or Saturday morning, 
between 4:00 and 6:30 A.M. Hear the call of the famous 
bird of the Antipodes—the Kookaburra. There'll be 





an interesting and varied program, music, and always 
a talk on the scenic or industrial attraction of the 
country. 


Australian Stations Sound Close as Home 


Can I get Australia easily? Why, of course you can! In 
a test didn’t one SCOTT ALLWAVE pick up every 
regular program from VK2ME in Chicago, 9,500 miles 
away, over a whole year’s time? Quite a record? You bet! 
And what’s more, the programs received were recorded 
on phonograph records, and one was even played back 
to Australia over long distance telephone, and they 
heard it clear as a bell! That’s performance! 


These are but a few of the more than 200 foreign 
stations that may be heard by SCOTT owners. 


Tired of foreign travel? Well, let’s jog about the 
STATES—or Canada or Mexico—on the regular 
broadcast frequencies. Wonderful? You bet! There was 
never finer reception. Or you can eavesdrop on police 
calls, international phone transmission, gabbing ama- 
teur wireless telephony fans. Your fun with a SCOTT 
ALLWAVE DELUXE is unlimited. 


New Values! Prices Lowest Ever! 


Too expensive for you? Not at all! A SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE DELUXE won’t cost you more than any good 
model of an ordinary receiver. And it gives so much 
more in pleasure and satisfaction! 


You'd like to know more about it—the technical 
details, and proofs of those wonderful performances? 
Easy! Just tear out the coupon below, fill in your name 

address, and mail it TODAY. 





THE E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. NW-913, Chicago, Ill. 

Tell me how I can have a SCOTT ALLWAVEB 
DELUXE for a “Magic Carpet” of my own, and send 
me complete technical details, proofs of performance, 
and complete information. 
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rats through 27 generations. The rats 
proved that man should eat half pro- 
tective foods (such as carrots) and 
half anything that strikes his fancy. 
Most of the rats ate an ordinary 
diet while some received special health 
feeding. Given more milk they ex- 
perienced more rapid and efficient 
growth, lower death rate, higher vi- 
tality at all ages, an increase of 10% 
in the average longevity of all adults 


To live seven extra years, the chemi- 
cal child should drink a quart and the 
chemical man a pint of milk a day. 

If the chemical man cares nothing 
about the extra seven years and drinks 
alcohol instead of milk he at least has 
the consolation of knowing that he can 
avoid false charges of drunkenness. 
Three University of Chicago chemists 
have devised a positive test that should 
settle many technical disputes both in 
and out of court. 

Three drops of blood are drawn from 
a finger for analysis. If it contains 
alcohol in a proportion less than 50 
milligrams per 100 cubic centimeters 
the man is sober. If the concentration 
is 100 milligrams the man is blind 
drunk. 


* 
HUMAN RADIO: Man Has to Be 
Grounded to Enjoy Broadcasts 


One day last week Martin Bodker, 
Enumclaw, Wash., rancher, switched on 
his radio. While reporters watched, his 
face grew pale, his head bobbed crazily, 
and his eyes became giassy. To cure 
this condition he went, not to a doctor, 
but to a radio engineer. 

The engineer explained it thus: 
“Bodker’s body offers far more resist- 
ance to electric and radio waves than 
the average body ... (It) offers so 
much resistance that it stores up elec- 
tricity, and this is discharged at in- 
tervals with such rapidity that he is 
upset.” 

To alleviate Mr. Bodker’s trouble the 
engineer wound a walking stick with 
copper wire which he grounded in a 
coffee can of water. When Bodker held 
this, it gave about 50% relief. A port- 
able condenser was built for him to 
drain the charge off his body and this 
made him normally resistant. 

The engineer announced that he be- 
lieved many people who thought they 
were suffering from neuralgia and 
rheumatism were in reality suffering 
from the effect of radio waves pushing 
through their abnormally resistant 
bodies. 

Other radio engineers smiled warily 
at the story and pointed out that the 
air is filled with radio waves all the 
time, not merely when one turns a set 
on. They admitted, however, that there 
might be some foundation in fact. 

Radio waves have had many freakish 
and unexplained manifestations. One 
of the most prominent was in 1928 at 
Bellmore, L. I, near The National 


Broadcasting Company’s station WEAF. 

Tenants in a frame house there com- 
plained that the place was haunted— 
that they distinctly heard low moaning 











KEYSTONE 


Martin Bodker, “Human Radio” 


music and faint voices. When the 
skeptical press investigated they found 
it indeed true. Listening carefully one 
reporter detected the station announce- 
ment. 

WEAF engineers investigated and 
found no accurate explanation. They 
suspected, however, that the plumbing 
had something to do with it, that pipes 
set up a vibration which was picked 
up by the dining room floor which in 
turn acted as a sounding board. 

Another similar incident occurred at 
Jackson Heights, L.I. There, a woman 
went into her bathroom and was stand- 
ing before the medicine cabinet mirror 
when a voice from the mirror said 
“Hello.” She fainted. Engineers blamed 
the “Hello,” not on ghouls, but on a 
peculiar arrangement of lead on the 
glass and tin in the cabinet. 


* 
SLEEPING SICKNESS: | Three 
Men Submit to Infection Test 


In Havana 33 years ago two Army 
men. calmly held out their bare arms 
and let mosquitoes, which had repeated- 
ly bitten yellow fever victims, bore 
into their blood vessels. A few days 
later their skin took on a parchment 
hue and they were seized with a rag- 
ing fever. They were the first definite- 
ly to prove the mosquito to be the yel- 
low fever carrier. 

In St. Louis, last week, a similar 
scene was enacted. United States Pub- 
lic Health men, there to fight the sleep- 
ing sickness (encephalitis lethargica) 
that has killed 153, observed that the 
epidemic coincided with the worst 
scourge of mosquitoes St. Louis County 
has had in years. Three volunteers 
allowed the mosquitoes to bite them. 

To find out whether the mosquito is 
St. Louis’ public enemy No. 1 they 
have to wait from ten to fourteen days 
—the incubation period of the disease. 
Then the three unnamed men may have 
new information to give to medicine. 

Meantime up in Rochester, Minn., at 


the great Mayo clinic, Dr. Karl ky. 
ward Rosenov was busy devising , 
serum which he believed would be ef. 
fective in fighting the disease. At the 
end of the week he wired St. Louis: 
“Encephalitis antistreptococcus serum 
agglutinates (ties together) strains jp 
high solution. Advise its use in every 
case.” 

Had Dr. Rosenov been a month 
earlier, his serum might have beep 
more valuable. Early this week the 
epidemic showed signs of tapering off 
and death lists which had had as many 
as ten names a day dropped to one 
and two. 
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LAMSON: Californian Found 
Guilty of Killing His Wife 





In San Jose, Cal., Judge R. R. Sy- 
er’s tiny court room holds scarcely 100 
spectators. Almost every day since 
Aug. 21 more than that number have 
wedged themselves into it. But it was 
not full last Saturday night when a 
jury of five women and seven men re- 
turned with the verdict. In the silent 
court room, the clerk read that verdict 
—David A. Lamson, executive of the 
Stanford University Press, was found 
guilty of murdering his 27-year-old 
wife, Allene, last Memorial Day. 

A scream came from where Lan- 
son’s sisters were sitting; then again 
heavy silence, broken only when the 
clerk repeated the verdict. David 
Lamson’s white face twitched; he stead- 
ied himself, then sat down, as his coun- 
sel, Edwin M. Rea, audibly whispered: 
“Take it on the chin, kid.” “O. K.,” 
said Lamson, slowly realizing that the 
judge’s sentence this Tuesday would 
have by law to be the jury’s recommen- 
dation of death. 

During the month-long trial, the tale 
was told many times and in many 
ways. Lamson, wearing only his trou- 
sers, was tending a bonfire when a real 
estate agent came to show the Lam- 
son’s Palo Alto bungalow; he had gone 
inside for a shirt and returned crying 
that his wife had been murdered, that 
he had found her nude body, the head 
crushed, lying in the bathtub. 

Chemists argued over whether the 
ten-inch pipe and bits of charred cloth- 
ing found in Lamson’s bonfire—evi- 
dence which brought Lamson’s indict- 
ment—were bloodstained or not. Medi- 
cal witnesses disputed whether Mrs. 
Lamson had fallen against an adja- 
cent washbowl, crushing her skull. The 
motive—Lamson’s friendship with Mrs. 
Sara M. Kelley, blond Sacramento di- 
vorcee—was introduced by the prosecu- 
tion and ignored by the defense. Mari- 
tal unhappiness between the Lamsons 
(whose marriage in 1927 had been 4 
college romance) was alleged and de- 
nied. Character witnesses, including 
Dr. Blake Colburn Wilbur, son of Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Stanford’s president 
and Hoover Cabinet member, testified 
for Lamson. 

Then, beneath a large photograph of 
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the minds of all market 
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Mrs. Lamson’s body as it looked when 
found, both sides summed up. At 11:20 
Saturday morning Judge Syer conclud- 
ed his instructions to the jury, and they 
retired. At 8 o’clock that night, they 
returned. They had balloted only three 
times before agreeing on conviction. 
And even on the first two ballots only 
one juror had stood out against the ver- 
dict. 

He was convicted, the others reveal- 
ed, by a test of the accident theory. 
With juryroom furniture arranged in 
the positions of the Lamson bathroom 
fixtures, the jurors said they all tried 
“to fall out of that ‘tub’ so we could 
hit our heads on a washbowl hard 
enough to dash our brains out.” 


NRA VIOLENCE: St. Louis Paper 
Sued as Party to an Assault 


Splashing it on their front page as 
the nation’s first case of NRA violence, 
The St. Louis Star and Times several 
weeks ago published a story and photo- 
graphs of a small restaurant owner 
being beaten and forced to kiss the 
Blue Eagle while blood streamed down 
his face. Last week the beaten man, 
Max. Komen, filed suit against The Star 
and Times and a reporter and photog- 
rapher on its staff for $50,000 actual 
damages plus $50,000 punitive damages. 

On the day of the assault the city 
editor of The Star and Times received 
a telephone tip that there was going to 
be a Blue Eagle kissing down on 
Market Street, a neighborhood of 
“floaters” and 15-cent meals. A re- 
porter and photographer were dis- 
patched to the scene. Arriving first, 
the reporter asked several people “if 
something was going to happen around 
here.” Twenty minutes later, the pho- 
tographer arrived, just in time to get 
some close-ups of Max Komen’s bat- 
tered face being pressed against a Blue 
Eagle emblem by an unemployed cook 
named Robert Wright. 

“I told Komen I didn’t like the way 
he talked about the Eagle, and then 
I hit him,” Wright testified when he 
was fined $500 for peace disturbance. 

Komen in his suit against The Star 
and Times and the two staff members 
charged that they assented to the as- 
sault on him, “aided and abetted Robert 
Wright for their benefit.” 

Two weeks after the assault, Komen 
got a Blue Eagle for his little restau- 
rant. 


EXTRADITION: Three of Four 
Men Wanted Denied Appeals 


Four extradition fights came up in 
the courts last week. 


® In Toronto, Martin J. Insull, whom 
Illinois is still trying to have extradited 
on embezzlement charges, had asked 
that a commission hear witnesses in 
Chicago before Canada decides his fate. 
Justice A. C. Kingstone refused the re- 
que:st, and Insull last week appealed to 
Justice W. H. Wright. He dismissed 





the appeal, ruling that there was no 
ground for it. 


© In New York, Aaron Sapiro, also 
wanted by Illinois but on racketeering 
charges, had won one fight against ex. 
tradition because of a faulty indict. 
ment. With the indictment corrected 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman ordered Sa. 
piro’s return to Chicago. Last week 
Sapiro appealed to the New York Sv. 
preme Court for a writ of habeas cor. 
pus, staying his extradition. It was re. 
fused, and Sapiro was given until mid- 
night to appeal to the Appellate Divj- 
sion. At 9 o’clock that night the appeal 
was argued before Justice Francis Mar- 
tin, who held court in his home. He 
denied the appeal. Sapiro just had time 
to say good-bye to his wife before being 
hustled on to a Chicago-bound train. 


®In Montreal, Justice Errol McDou- 
gall of Superior Court decided that 
minor technical defects in extradition 
proceedings may be overlooked. Ac- 
cordingly, he refused a writ of habeas 
corpus to Frederic Loosberg, whom 
Canada had ordered extradited to Bel- 
gium to face swindling charges. Loos- 
berg said he had been committed on the 
basis of these charges while another 
Belgian complaint for the same offense 
was outstanding. This is illegal in 
Canadian practice. “We should hardly 
expect a foreign country to be cogni- 
zant of the niceties of our criminal pro- 
cedure. . .” said Justice McDougall, 
denying the writ. 


® In Chicago, Gov. Henry Horner de- 
nied Maryland’s plea for the return of 
Jack Hart, convicted of murder in 1922 
and sent to Maryland State Peniten- 
tiary, from which he has twice escaped. 
A man who said he was James Kelly 
was picked up Aug. 28 in Cicero for 
shooting three men in a poolroom 
brawl. A week later J. Edgar Hoover's 
Bureau of Identification in Washington 
telegraphed Maryland that Kelly was 
really Hart, the escaped convict. Mary- 
land began extradition proceedings, but 
Governor Horner refused to release 
Hart. He must first be tried in Illinois 
for the Cicero shooting. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Thief Went for 
Jewels but Got a Bathtub 


CONVICTED: Leopold Leblanc of 
Montreal, of stealing a bathtub. Le- 
blanc, his brother Lucien, and another 
man last June climbed up the drainpipe 
of a Montreal home and entered it in 
search of jewels. All they found was 
a loose bathtub. Undaunted, they 
climbed out and slid down the drain 
pipe with the bathtub in their arms. 
But they were not exactly noiseless, 
and a neighbor turned in an alarm. 
Lucien was cornered by the police radio 
patrol. Leopold and his companion ¢s- 
caped. Lucien came up for trial, and 
Leopold was curious. So he came to 
court, too. He was recognized, seized, 
and last week tried and convicted. 


ARRESTED: Barnet Axelrod, who 
was caught -in New York last week 
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salting not birds but telephone boxes. 
Axelrod was detected in the act by a 
telephone company official, who explain- 
ed that when salt is poured down the 
slots of a coin box a penny will work 
like a nickel. Pleading guilty, Axelrod 
said he was stranded with 6 cents and 
had a subway ride ahead. He figured 
that if he could make a telephone call 
for a penny, he could use the nickel for 
his subway fare home. The telephone 
company’s representative claimed, how- 
ever, that traces of salt were visible 
in many pay stations. Axelrod was 
given the alternative of a $5 fine or 
two days in jail. He chose jail. 


SURRENDERED: To the court in 
Omaha, Neb., John A. Walker, await- 
ing trial on a forgery charge. Walker 
had been out on a cash bail bond of 
$1,000, posted by his father. Last week, 
father and son appeared in court, where 
the elder Walker asked that the court 
take over his son and return the bail. 
He said he needed the money to pre- 
vent foreclosure of a mortgage on his 
home. 


DECIDED: By Probate Judge Har- 
old L. Knapp of Stamford, Conn., that 
Mrs. Caroline Robertson of Cos Cob 
died intestate. Mrs. Robertson had her 
will executed ten years ago, then copied 
it in pen and ink and cut up the exe- 
cuted will. She sent the parts to the 
beneficiaries to let them know her re- 
gard for them. She died early this 
month, and her husband applied for ad- 
ministration. Judge Knapp ruled out 
the cut-up will, so under the Connecti- 
cut law Mrs. Robertson’s estate will all 
go to her husband. 


RETURNED: A verdict of $75,000 
damages against Claire Windsor. The 
screen actress had been sued in Los 
Angeles Superior Court by Mrs. Marian 
Y. Read, who accused Miss Windsor of 
alienating Alfred C. Read’s affections. 
“TI don’t know how she will collect,” said 
Miss Windsor after the jury found for 
Mrs. Read. The actress’s lawyers se- 
cured a stay and plan an appeal. 








EDUCATION 





“HYDE PARK”: “Reds” May Air 
Views at New York University 


Radical students at New York Uni- 
versity may have a little corner of the 
campus set aside as a “London Hyde 
Park” where they may pull capitalism 
to pieces to their hearts’ content. 

That was the intimation made last 
week by N. Y. U.’s new liberal presi- 
dent, 49-year-old Harry Woodburn 
Chase. Dr. Chase said: “It is better 
to have the students carry on their 
discussions on the surface rather than 
underground. Police in London have 
the correct idea in offering Hyde Park 
for the use of orators.” 

To date the activities of the two 
national radical student groups, The 
League for Industrial Democracy (So- 
cialist) and the National Students’ 
League (Communist), have centered 
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WIDE WORLD 


Parry W. Chase, Liberal Educator 


on the campuses of Columbia Univer- 
sity and the College of the City of New 
York. It was inevitable that N. Y. U., 
across the Harlem River on Univer- 
sity Heights, should feel some red stir- 
rings. 

During his eleven years as head of 
the University of North Carolina, Dr. 
Chase often headed the liberal forces 
defending the teaching of evolution 
and other forbidden subjects. He took 
his liberalism with him to Illinois State 
University when he became its presi- 
dent in 1930. 

















FOURTH ESTATE 


C.B.S. NEWS: Radio Chain Has 


Coast-to-Coast Press Service 





When newspapers and press associa- 
tions voted last April not to hand out 
any more of their choicest commodity 
—news—to radio companies, people 
wondered if that were the end of such 
broadcasts. Next day they got their 
answer when Lowell Thomas and H. V. 
Kaltenborn skimmed the cream off the 
news as usual. 

To get this material for them, the 
broadcasting companies almost had to 
pull a press association out of the thin 
night air. Stations over the country 
helped and special correspondents were 
put to work. But the whole business 
was haphazard, unreliable, and tem- 
porary. 

Columbia last week moved for some- 
thing more permanent. In the Albany 
State House it took out incorporation 
papers for Columbia News Service. At 
stations in Los Angeles, New York, 
Chicago, and Washington space was 
cleared for the news offices. All sta- 
tions were linked by teletype and had 
special Western Union and Postal wires 
to feed news from correspondents in 
each of the 90 Columbia stations. To 
further strengthen this set-up, Colum- 
bia was busy card-indexing a host of 
“space” correspondents. 
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A spray of brief, frothy bulletins, 
not unlike a press association report, 
will be fed to stations for specia] 
broadcast hours. If this is used for 
sustaining program, the news branch 
will charge the parent corporation; jf 
for a sponsored program, the client wil) 
get the bill. 


+ 
NAZI PRESS: Subscriptions Rise 
As Sales Agents “Give Orders” 


In Berlin last week stern-faced Na- 
zis in uniform marched up to front 
doors. Conversations with the house- 
holders generally ran something like 
this: 

“I want you to subscribe to Der 
Angriff.” 

“But I am well satisfied with the 
newspaper I am taking.” 

“I think it would be better if you 
subscribe to Der Angriff.” 

Here the subscription agent ends his 
“sales talk.” Wheeling on a polished 
boot-heel he marches off to allow the 
potential subscriber three days of 
grace to think it over. That most of 
the householders decide it might be a 
good plan, after all, to subscribe to 
Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbel’s newspaper in Berlin, or Hit- 
ler’s Voelkischer Beobachter in Munich, 
or one of a hundred other approved pa- 
pers throughout the country, is amply 
evidenced by the sharp circulation rise 
of Nazi papers. 

This beautifully simple method of 
boosting subscriptions must have made 
London circulation managers look on 
with a jaundiced eye. For last week 
London was in the midst of one of the 
most costly circulation wars in news- 
paper history. 

The Daily Herald, Express, and Mail 
are all shooting at the same circula- 
tion mark—2,000,000. To get there 
they have turned all sorts of ridiculous 
handsprings. Ironing machines, insur- 
ance policies, and sporting prizes of 
one kind or another have been given 
away to such a point that London 
newspapers have been characterized 
as “a coupon with a certain amount 
of waste reading matter attached.” 

Despite the fact that all claimed 
to have reached the 2,000,000 circula- 
tion mark, impartial observers were 
skeptical. The last certified figures 
available gave The Daily Mail of Lord 
Rothermere, brother and heir of Lord 


Northcliffe, 1,949,000—the largest in 
the world. 

* 
AMERICAN WEEKLY: What's 


In a Name? $1000 for Life 


The Hearst press, through its Sun- 
day supplement, The American Week- 
ly, last week threw out a great batch 
of circulation promotion. Over page 
two was dangled the choice bait: 
“Someone will win $1,000 a year for 
life! Why shouldn’t it be you?” 

To win this income one must buy 
four successive issues of the supple- 
ment with the “greatest circulation 
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(5,500,000) in the world.” Each bears 
a coupon which must be filled in with 
name, address, and age. Then one must 
suggest a sub-title which best de- 
scribes the magazine. As examples 
they make these suggestions: “The 
Twenty-First Century Magazine;” 
“The Magazine of True Life Stories;” 
“The World’s Best Magazine.” 

The prize for the second best slogan 
is $500 a year for life; for the next 
eight there are sums ranging from 
$250 to $500, to be paid each year 
for five years. 

Such an idea, fascinating enough to 
the reading public to draw millions of 
answers, is not new to journalism. 
It belongs to the greatest fountainhead 
of ideas the fourth estate has ever 
had, the late Alfred Harmsworth, Lord 
Northcliffe. It was he who had about 
every promotion idea that has ever ex- 
isted, who believed in and built up 
mass circulation, who brought out the 
first tabloid. 

His London Answers, started in 1888, 
was frankly aimed at parlor maids. 
He answered their letters, telling them 
how to make their plain faces beauti- 
ful, how to win at love, and how to 
get a little romance into their bleak 
lives. 

But the paper made little headway 
into the circulation of the vastly popu- 
lar Tid-Bits until Northcliffe conceived 





an idea—similar to the one Hearst had | 


last week. He “threw a pebble into 
the pond” of staid British journalism 


who guessed most accurately the value 
of the gold in the Bank of England 
on a certain date would receive £1 a 
week for life. But first each compet- 
itor had to get five persons to witness 
his signature—persons who, until then, 
had probably never heard of Answers. 

In six weeks circulation shot up 
125,000, and the foundation for the 
greatest journalistic empire in history 
was laid. 

Most publishers agree that the in- 
come prize is better than one great 
lump sum such as the Camel prize of 
$25,000 two years ago. To prove this 
they point to the many loose fingered, 
big-prize winners who were unable to 
stand sudden wealth. 

The almost classical example of this 
was George Elwell of Youngstown, O., 
who won the $20,000 prize for naming 
Patterson and McCormick’s new maga- 
zine Liberty in 1924. 

He, a writer and commercial artist, 
submitted 3,000 of the 1,395,322 sug- 
gestions made. When his name was ac- 
cepted things began to happen in rapid 
order. In police court where Elwell 
was charged with neglecting his chil- 
dren, his wife gave a succinct diary of 
the 20 months that followed his receipt 
of the money. 

“We paid off our few debts and then 
the trouble began. George bought an 
expensive sedan and gave up his posi- 
tion. We took a long motor trip 
through Michigan and Canada and then 
moved into an expensive hotel. 

“We lost our common sense with our 
fortune . . . I wish to God we had 
never seen that money.” There was 
$850 left at the time. 


MORE BODY 
FREEDOM 


when he announced that the person | 
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- or cool or rainy weather on the course 


this (Pudbta- jacket 


brings to GOLF a new satisfaction 














than you have 


ever known 





Looks like a 
MILLION 
DOLLARS 


SWING FREELY 


Mark up an “eagle” for Pendleton! 
This wool golf jacket has won the 
approval of golfers everywhere. 


per, tab sleeves, tab side 
straps at hips, slice pock- 
ets, bellows back, double 
shoulders and vents under 


It meets the long felt need for a gar- 
the arms. 


ment that gives absolute protection 
against rain, wind and cold—yet so 
comfortable and non-binding that it 
doesn’t interfere with your swing. 


When you go to your sporting goods 
dealer or department store, ask also 
to see Pendleton knickers and slacks 
—made from the same waterproof 
100% virgin wool fabric as the golf 
jacket. Or if your dealer does not 
carry, write direct to the ¢ 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, 10 
Portland, Ore. 


The Perfect Garment for All Outdoor Sports 


COLORS: TAN, GRAY, BROWN, GREEN, BLUE 


The Pendleton golf jacket is stylishly 
tailored from a _ specially closely 
woven wool fabric that is water- 
proofed by an exclusive process. It is 
designed for smart appearance as well 
as utility—with roll collar, talon zip- 








Kindly send descriptive booklet about 
your water-proof golf clothing. Also ex- 
plain the free water-proofing service you 


Name 





Street Address 













give for the life of the garment. 
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BILLY BAXTER 
CLUB SODA 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
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NOTICE? 


NEWS-WEEK’S 
Bound Volume I, 


Owing to unavoidable de- 
lay in printing and bind- 
ing, will not be mailed 


until the end of September. 














PUTS A PERFECT EDGE ON YOUR RAZOR BLADE } 





$2.00. 


Direct Post Paid if your Dealer Can’t Supply You 
OLYMPIC INDUSTRIAL CORP., 230 Park Ave., New York | 














ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: New “Vanities,” a Good 
Idea That Never Developed 


A good idea has been ruined in Earl 
Carroll’s new show, “Murder at the 
Vanities.” 

There is no reason why there should 
not be a lot of entertainment in a mur- 
der committed backstage while a re- 
vue is in progress. In theory it should 
have the thrills of a detective play and 
the pleasures of viewing a maze of 
beautiful girls’ legs. 

In the present instance the trouble 
is that Mr. Carroll has combined the 
dullest revue in a dog’s age and the 
most atrocious of murder mysteries. It 
is all too apparent that he is attempt- 
ing to cash in on the Carroll reputa- 
tion for beautiful undressed revues with 
the assistance of an alleged novelty. 

Also apparent is the fact that he is 
trying to save money. The girls are as 
beautiful and as skimpily dressed as 
ever, but the scenery this year is only 
black draperies and luminous projec- 
tions thrown by a machine closely re- 
sembling a magic lantern. 

The plot is the stereotyped one in 
which the mystery is solved by pinning 
it on the most unlikely person. The 
audience never sees the murdered cho- 
rus girl alive, and the revue itself con- 
stantly keeps any of the actors from a 
chance to develop any personality. The 
general unconcern therefore as to the 
murderer’s identity is tremendous. 

There is only one reason for going to 
“Murder at the Vanities,” and that is to 
look at the girls. If the ‘idea’ had suc- 
ceeded, Earl Carroll could have been 
said to have got away with murder. 
As it is, Edward Heyman and Richard 
Myers, who wrote the songs, were the 
only culprits. They got away with high- 
way robbery. 





e 
SCREEN: Paul Robeson Acts a 
Magnificent “Emperor Jones” 


Once again the beat of the tom-tom 
and the surge of Eugene O’Neill’s dia- 
logue reach their overwhelming cli- 
max in “The Emperor Jones.” This time 
it is a film (United Artists). 

In it Paul Robeson, former all-Amer- 
ican end and concert baritone, makes 
his film debut. The role of the Pullman 
porter who rose to be ruler of a black 
island gives him innumerable oppor- 
tunities that he never fails to grasp. 

Sharing almost equally in the honors 
are Mr. O’Neill, director Dudley Mur- 
phy, and adapter Du Bose Heyward. 
Murphy and Heyward not only treated 
the famous play with respect, but in 
some instances made it more effective 
by showing events which had to be 
narrated in the play. 

Among these events are a revival 
meeting in Georgia, a fight between 
two dusky lasses in Harlem for Jones’s 
favor, and his escape from the chain 
gang. 

In addition to his brilliant acting, 





Mr. Robeson sings many songs as only 
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Paul Robeson as Emperor Jones 


he can sing them. Fortunately, he has 
completely forgotten his concert plat- 
form manner, which made his work in 
the revival of “Showboat” inferior to 
that of Jules Bledsoe, who first sang 
“Old Man River.” 

Others who stand out in the fine cast 
of “The Emperor Jones” are Dudley 
Digges, playing the rascally white 
trader, Frank Wilson, and Fredi Wash- 
ington. But it is unquestionably Paul 
Robeson’s film. 


BERKELEY SQUARE: The Sweet Sor- 
row of the Eighteenth Century 


Those who prefer their metaphysics 
diluted with sarsaparilla can enjoy a 
few moments of sweet sorrow at 
“Berkeley Square,’”’ produced by Jesse 
L. Lasky for Fox. 

Taken from the play of the same 
name by John L. Balderston, London 
correspondent for the old New York 
World, it is the story of a man who 
projects himself back into the eight- 
eenth century. He accomplishes the 
feat not by magic, not by the manipv- 
lations of a “time machine,” but mere- 
ly, it seems, by telling his friend, the 
American Ambassador, that he thinks 
he will do it. 

At any rate, however, the thing is 
done, Peter Standish suddenly finds 
himself among his ancestors of Berke- 
ley Square, London, one afternoon at 
tea time. They take him for an earlier 
Peter Standish, who has come from the 
newly freed Colonies to woo his cousin, 
Kate Pettigrew. 

Having read the family diaries 148 
years later, he terrifies them by indis- 
creet revelations as to what they will 
do tomorrow, or next week. Only his 
fiancee’s sister, Helen, who has the gift 
of reading the future, is sympathetic. 
Between them, they make time an un- 
essential element, but it finally steps 
in and sends Peter hustling back to 
1933, where he is left to love Helen for- 
ever, “not in your time, not in my time, 
but in God’s.” 

If it is fair to ask that a fantasy pos- 
sess some logic to hold it together, 
“Berkeley Square” falls down, for it is 
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full of holes. But there is a very pleas- 
ant odor of lavender and old lace about 
it, enhanced by -the presence of Leslie 
Howard, whose light curls and tender 
glances make ladies sigh. 

Mr. Howard, a sensitive and talented 
actor, plays the role of Peter Standish. 
He moves gracefully through the eight- 
eenth-century setting and dances the 
minuet with such skill as to make one 
almost believe that life’s clock has been 
turned back. 

Heather Angel, a young English ac- 
tress, performs with delicacy as Helen 
Pettigrew. There are, perhaps, too 
many “methinks” and “egads” sprin- 
kled through the dialogue, but on the 
whole the picture is worth seeing. 


” 
AMUSEMENT NOTES: Tradition 
Broken by Film-Stage Show 


MYTH: Another superstition is 
shattered. Producers have always be- 
lieved that the showing of a talking 
picture version while the original play 
was still on Broadway would kill the 
“legitimate” business. It turns out, 
however, that the film of “One Sun- 
day Afternoon,” with Gary Cooper 
starred, has only served to draw at- 
tention to the merits of the play. The 
stage attraction has done better busi- 
ness since the picture was shown in 
New York. 


REVIEW: Some movie magazines 
have not been noted for high ethics. 
One popular monthly, for example, 
used to have a girl who wrote several 
stories a month under different names. 
She wrote of gay Hollywood parties 
which she was supposed to have at- 
tended. In reality she had never been 
west of New Orleans. 

Now comes New Movie to top them 
all in disingenuousness by “review- 
ing’ a picture called “Chrysalis,” 
“George Raft and Sylvia Sidney,” says 
the reviewer, “bring additional glam- 
our to roles that are made to stand 
out...” As a matter of fact no such 
movie exists. It is not scheduled to 
go into production until Nov. 1. 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





CLOWN GEORGE (Amkino). The Russians 
venture into comedy. English subtitles. 

TOO MUCH HARMONY (Paramount). Bing 
Crosby and others, including Jack Oakie, 
in a musical comedy follow-up to the pop- 
ular “College Humor.” 

THE SOLITAIRE MAN (MGM). A “Raffles” 
type of picture, with Herbert Marshall 
as the gentleman crook. 


WILD BOYS OF THE ROAD (Warner). Film 
story of America’s young vagabonds with 
a Darrow, the recent “Mayor of 

ell,”’ 


MR, BROADWAY (Broadway-Hollywood). Ed 
Sullivan, gossiper for The New York Daily 
News, shows how he gathers his news. 
Neither he nor the celebrities he intro- 
duces will be helped by this sloppily pro- 
duced film, 


BEAUTY FOR SALE (MGM). A not too 
impressive story acted by Alice Brady, 
Madge Evans and others against a back- 
sround of beauty parlours; direction by 
Boleslavsky, 


THE SECRET OF THE BLUE ROOM (Uni- 
versal). Mystery movie fans will like the 
novel situation, suspense and final sur- 


prise. Lionel Atwill and Gloria Stuart 
have the lead parts, 


ART: Symbolization of Christ | 


Causes Misunderstanding 


The second dispute in six months 
over mural paintings has arisen in New 
York’s $250,000,000 Rockefeller Center. 
This time the disputing artist is not 
Diego Rivera but Frank Brangwyn. 


And the disputed figure is not that of | 


Lenin but of Jesus Christ. 


A year ago Frank Brangwyn, the 66- 
year-old English painter, member of | 


the Royal Academy, was commissioned 
to paint four panels for the RCA 
Building, the 70-story climax to the 


Rockefeller development. These panels | 


were to illustrate man in relation to his 
family, his work, his government, and 
his religion and ethics. 

For the last panel Mr. Brangwyn 


chose as his subject “The Sermon on | 


the Mount.” According to one of the 
officials of Rockefeller Center, “it was 
mutually decided to use a great light 
shining on the Mount” as a symbol of 
Christ’s presence, rather than to em- 
ploy a figure of Jesus, Himself. It was 
believed that this plan would be “more 
reverential and appropriate” in view 
of the commercial character of the 
building. 

Mr. Brangwyn went to work. He 
completed the first three panels and 
attacked the one dealing with “religious 
relationship.” Then came the misun- 
derstanding. A reminder that the figure 
of Christ was not to appear brought 
from him the statement that “I cannot 
conceive of ‘The Sermon on the Mount’ 





without the Saviour. I’m up against a | 
stone wall and don’t know what to do.” | 
The authorities at Rockefeller Cen- | 


ter, however, deny that any controversy | 
is involved. They are not “conscious of | 


any difference of opinion’”’ with the art- 
ist. 

There was some criticism voiced when 
the announcement was made last year 
of the employment of foreign artists for 
the murals of Rockefeller Center. These 
artists were Jose Maria Sert of Spain, 
Diego Rivera of Mexico, and Mr. 
Brangwyn. The defense was offered 
that the international character of the 


development justified the choice of these | 


men. 

Senor Sert’s murals are completed 
and in place. Rivera’s work was sud- 
denly halted last May, when the artist 
refused to obliterate a portrait of Len- 
in, which filled a prominent place in 
his mural. He was paid in full and dis- 
charged. 

Speaking of the situation that has 
arisen in the case of Mr. Brangwyn, 
Raymond Hood, one of the architects 
of the building, remarked: “The Cen- 
ter is not a church any more than it is 
a center of communism.” 

Mr. Brangwyn was born of Welsh 
parents in Bruges in 1867. His father 
was owner of an establishment for 
church embroideries and ecclesiastical 
art objects. The young artist studied 
under William Morris in England. Ex- 
tensive travel in the East, however, 
gave him a taste for rich, sumptuous 
color and influenced his work more than 
did his English master. 

His paintings are found practically 
in all parts of the world. The museums 
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Iron Fireman automatic coal burner installation 
in the boiler room of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company plant, Florence, Massachusetts. 


What Iron Fireman 
does for 


‘pro-phy-lactic Prush Co. 


it can do for you 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company has learned that Iron 
Fireman automatic coal firing 
is dependable, uniform, and 
costs far less than any other 
kind of heating which offers 
anywhere near Iron Fireman's 
William §. Elliot,en- advantages. Mr. William S. 
Bincer,Pro-phy-lactic Filiot, engineer, writes: 

7 “The Iron Fireman installa- 
tion allows us to use coal which costs about 
half the price at the mine as that which we were 
using previously. This alone has effected a 
substantial saving in our coal bill. Also, a 
feature of great value is the constant pressure 
which this automatic burner maintains. Iron 
Fireman has given us complete satisfaction.” 

An Iron Fireman automatic coal burner is an 
outstanding investment in plant equipment. It 
cuts fuel costs from 15% to 50%, eliminates 
smoke nuisance, reduces firing room labor, and 
maintains steady, even heat or power. 

If you pay fuel bills for a business, institution, 
building or home, you should know what Iron 
Fireman results and Iron Fireman economies 
could mean to you. Write for literature, or have 
your Iron Fireman dealer inspect your plant and 
deliver a written report. No cost or obligation. 


See the Iron Fireman exbibit—Home Planning 
Hall, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 


IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


0D Send literature 
C) Residence 





C) Please survey my heating plant. 
eg Ee Sear ves ee ee 


Name 





Address. 
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SEE LIFE 
AS 


IT Is! 


The popular teachings of 
schools and churches color 
your vision. The truth is con- 
cealed. Real possibilities for 
your advancement in life are 
kept for the few. A power 
great enough to change your 
whole life is available if you 
find the key. 


THE 
ROSICRUCIAN 
SECRET WRITINGS 


Will give you the true picture 

of life and the mysterious 

forces that await your com- 

mand. You will find a differ- 

ent key to your personal 
problems and a simple way to more 
abundant realizations of your desires. 
For many centuries the Rosicrucian 
system has created a new life with new 
possibilities for multitudes who are now 
happy and contented. 


SEALED BOOK LOANED 


If you are sincerely anxious to know 
life—and know your own powers—vwrite 
a letter and ask for this new, private 
book. It will be gladly loaned to you 
if you are really seeking to change the 
course of your life. Address: 


FRIAR K.W.S. 


ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 








(Read our monthly magazine, “The Rosi- 
eracian Digest,’’ at your Public Library.) 





10¢ A DAY 
REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Special 10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Big help in school k. 
Write today. Say: Please tell 
me how I can get a new 
Remington Portable t 
writer on your  specia 
10-day free trial offer for 
Wa 

Cc. . fel, 

alo, N. Y. 
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of London, Luxembourg, Venice, Stut- 
gart, Munich, Prague, and New South 
Wales display examples of his work. 

Perhaps the most outstanding among 
his American murals are those com- 
pleted in 1921 for the State Capitol at 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


MONTREAL PAINTINGS: Murderer a 
Suicide After Confessing Theft 


The incident of ‘the kidnaped paint- 
ings in Montreal has ended in tragedy. 

Last week Paul Thouin, murderer 
and thief, was captured at Lanoraie, 
Que., after he had shot and killed the 
Canadian Pacific Railway policeman 
who tried to stop him from. breakin 
into a freight car. 
having been connected with the picture 
kidnaping, he was brought to Montreal, 
where he confessed. 

In taking the pictures, which were 
part of a temporary exhibition at the 
Montreal Art Association’s gallery and 
valued at $30,000, he thought he was 
taking the $3,000,000 collection of old 
masters belonging to Sir William Van 
Horne, former president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 

“If I had obtained the right pic- 
tures... I could have disposed of them 
easily,” Thouin said in his confession. 
As it was, having no buyers for his 
loot, he hit on the idea of making the 
painters pay ransom for them. He sent 
the two halves of one picture to Mon- 


treal newspapers, saying that if money ° 


were not forthcoming the others would 
be returned in the form of “hand-paint- 
ed Chinese “puzzles.” 

Thouin confessed that half the pic- 
tures were hidden in a Montreal cel- 
lar, and that the others were in a cache 
near his home town, L’Epiphanie. The 
police went to the Montreal cellar and 











BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 








Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black face, P.M 
BT. CT. MT. PT, 
Sept. 23.’ Sec. Ickes. 


COLUMBIA ....... 8.15 7.15 6.15 5,15 
Singing Strings from 
Toronto, COLUMBIA 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 
Russian Symphonic 


Choir. NBC—WEAF 


Sept. 24> Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
B 


MB cecccccvccccecs 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


I 
Henri Deering, pi- . 
ano. NBC—W4JZ... 6.30 5.30 4.30 3.30 - 
H. V.- Kaltenborn. ee 
COLUMBIA ....-.«. 7.00 6.00 5.00 1.06 ) 


Gov. McNutt (Ind.). 
NBC—WEAF ...... 


Sept. 25. Stanley 
Baldwin, from Lon- 


don, COLUMBIA... 4.20 3.20 2.20 1.20 
Sept. 27. William 
Hard. NBC—WEAF 6.30 5.30 4.30 3.30 . 


Columbia Symphony. 
COLUMBIA ....... 


Sept. 28. Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. : 
NBC—WEAF ...... 245 145 12.45 11.45 


10.45 945 845 17.45 


Sept. 29. Ferde 
Grofe. NBC—W4JZ.. 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
String Symphony. 
NBC—WJIZ cw cesee 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
Alexander Woollcott. 
COLUMBIA ........ 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pa:ific Standard Time. On Sept. 23, time 
shown \s one hour earlier than Daylight Sav- 
ing Time. 


Suspected also of 





1.15 12.15 11.15 10.15 


11.15 10.15. 9.15 8.15 . 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Frank Brangwyn, Mural Painter 


later took Thouin to L’Epiphanie to lo- 
cate the hidden cache. At his request, 
he was permitted to stop at his home 
and change his clothes, while the de- 
tectives watched. Arriving at the spot 
where he had hidden the paintings, he 
paced off a measurement on the ground 
and told the police to dig. They did so 
and found the pictures, neatly wrapped 
in tarpaulin to protect canvas and pig- 
ment from the dampness. 

The party then returned to Mon- 
treal. That night guards passing the 
murderer’s cell noticed him slumped 
down on his cot. Beside him were the 
shoes he had got from his home, their 
heels wrenched off. He had killed him- 
self by taking poison hidden in the 
heels of the shoes. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: Twenty-five Win 


Honors in Layman’s Art Competition 


A cellophane-covered picture of Lady 
Godiva on a snow white charger was 
painted by Charles Pierro, a 26-year- 
old Brooklyn letter carrier. Last week 
it. won for him a scholarship in New 
York’s Art Students’ League. Twenty- 
four others, among them hairdressers, 
carpenters, and plumbers, were also 
awarded a year’s study at the school, 
in a competition in which there were 
1;115 entries. 

The Art Students’ League instituted 
this endeavor last Spring to bring out 
latent talent in the would-be artist in 
the metropolitan area. 

Governesses, soldiers, cooks, house- 
wives, and ironworkers were included 
in those who laid aside the tools of 
their trades and picked up pencils and 
brushes to vie for the possible honors. 
The entrants knew that if they won, 
they would have the opportunity to 
study under such distinguished League 
instructors as Thomas Benton, Kimon 
Nicolaides, George Grosz, or George 
Bridgman. 

Men and women from 36 States, 
Canada, Mexico, South America, the 
Philippines, Africa, and most of the 
European countries were entrants 2 
the competition. They represent over 
200 occupations, 
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LIVING PERSONS: 
Stories of Everyday Lives 


Ingenious 


ORDINARY FAMILIES. By E. Arnot Rob- 
ertson. 342 pages, 86,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. 


The more ingenious a story-teller is, 
the less he needs a story. The observa- 
tion is suggested by “Ordinary Fami- 
lies,’ a book about commonplace per- 
sons who live in Suffolk by the sea. 
They are not remarkable, nor are their 
adventures thrilling, but Miss Robert- 
son’s wit makes the tale sparkle. There 
is no melodrama but plenty of living 
persons march through the book. 

Lalage Rush—unwillingly known as 
Lallie—talks about life in the first per- 
son, beginning as a child, and ending 
after she has fallen in love and mar- 
ried. Throughout her growth and de- 
velopment, her family indulges in vari- 
ous colorful celebrations, quarrels, and 
discussions. As Lallie’s quiet and some- 
what sinister little sister says: “I sup- 
pose all families are like ours, really. 
Not ordinary when you know them.” 

There is nothing so complicated or 
difficult to. reproduce as the outlook of 
a sensitive child. Miss Robertson un- 
covers that reserved territory without 
any forced emphasis, letting us in on 
the minute catastrophes and “private 
exaltations” that -make up the adven- 
tures of children. This feature is the 
most attractive in the hook. 

Those who prefer stark tragedy will 
not lose sleep over “Ordinary Families.” 
The novel is not designed to grip or 
harrow; rather it invites the apprecia- 
tion of those who can discriminate at 
their leisure. The author is of the type 
that often develops a following. None 
of her three previous books have been 
best-sellers, however. 

Sailing is Miss Robertson’s own “pri- 
vate exaltation.” A taste for the water 
inspired much of her book. Incidental- 
ly, the purchase of a small vessel 
brought about her meeting with Harry 
Turner, secretary of the Empire Press 
Union, to whom she is married. 


° 
PRIZE FICTION: Janet Beith’s 
Scottish Tale Wins $20,000 


NO SECOND SPRING. By Janet Beith. 304 
TT 77,000 words. Stokes, New York. 


An English girl of 28.has won what 
is said to be the largest prize ever 
offered for a piece of fiction. Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. of New York and 
Hodder & Stoughton of London put 
aside $20,000 for a novel contest, read 
Some 600 entries, and awarded the 
bounty to a slight, romantic story laid 
in Scotland 100 years ago. The lucky 
author is Janet Beith. 

“No Second Spring” has the appeal 
of a sentimental poem and the grim 
sadness of a Highland Winter’s night. 
A meek housewife is married to the 
Rev. Hamish McGregor, preacher of 
hell-fire to the uuredeemed Scots. She 
bears his children and shares his bleak 


manse without any companionship save 
that which came inevitably to the wife 
of a dour “good influence.” Hamish 
does not notice, being far too inter- 
ested in salvation to take time to 
“save” his wife. 

Into the house comes a painter, a 
poetic young man who was wounded 
at Waterloo and is in need of a sym- 
pathetic ear. The passages that ensue 
show tender depths but awkward sur- 
faces, like many first novels. Although 
Miss Beith wrote several manuscripts 
before she submitted this one for pub- 
lication, she is not yet sufficiently ex- 
perienced. 

Miss Beith is a niece of the novelist, 
Ian Hay. She lives in Derbyshire with 
her parents, who did not even know 
she was writing a novel until they read 
of the prize award in the papers. 


. 
CHARACTER: The Success Story 
Of a Colorful Newspaper Man 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. By Fairfax 
Downey. 297 pages, 112,000 words. II- 
lustrations, Index. Scribners, New York. 
3. 


Here, in biographical dress, is the 
boy’s ideal of a newspaper man. “He 
probably knew more waiters, Generals, 
actors, and Princes, than any man who 
lived,” said Finley Peter Dunne. The 
adventures of the reporter, war cor- 
respondent, playwright, and social lion 
are appropriately chronicled in the 
high-colored, somewhat hasty style of 
a feature story. 

From the very outset, from the day 
when he walked out of his first city 
room with gloves and a cane, Richard 
Harding Davis exhibited plenty of 
character. Those were the days when 
gentlemen of the press were supposed 
to be tough. Yet in spite of his fine 
clothes, Davis broke up gangs in Phila- 
delphia, defied his editor, Arthur Bris- 
bane, and got a raise, became the dar- 
ling of society, and covered four wars 
in three years. 

In addition, Davis realized a wide- 
spread journalistic ambition by writing 
salable books and successful plays. 
His first nights became social cere- 
monies. He also created the late la- 
mented “bullets and bananas school of 
fiction” for the United States. 

This book shows up a side of the 
celebrated reporter’s character which 
has never been given a place in news- 
paper tradition. Davis was a puritan. 
Games of chance, wild women—who 
used to pester him when he posed as 
a model for Charles Dana Gibson—and 
the demon rum were powerless to 
lead him astray. Once, after he had 
done a series of articles dealing with 
vice in New York’s tenderloin, he hast- 
ily wrote to his mother that his in- 
formation did not come from first- 
hand experience. 

Mr. Downey, the biographer, also 
has been a newspaper man. He uses 
a lavish style all his own when he de- 
scribes his hero before Las Guasimas 





Corrects 
Golf faults 


instantly! 
Pro- Swing 








The Pro-Swing Golf Practice Club is the only 
practice club that compels you to swing like 
a professional. It automatically corrects golf 
faults. It cocks your wrists and grooves you 
in the correct swing. 


HAYE you wondered why you usually play 
your worst game right after a golf lesson? 
The poor suffering pro knows. You are trying 
to think of too many things. 

With the Pro-Swing Practice Club, you have 
but one and only one thing to think about— 
swing the club. That’s all. It makes you 
swing correctly. It compels you to drag back 
the club head instead of lifting it too soon. It 
compels you to shift your weight correctly. It 
compels you to put wrist snap in the shot. 
It compels you to follow through. 


An Engineer Invented It 


The Pro-Swing looks like the finest of golf clubs ex- 
cept for one important difference. Its head is a cor- 
rectly weighted ball attached to a specially designed 
steel spring of exactly the right tension. This spring 
and weight ‘invite’ the wrists into action and gently 
urge your body into an easy, natural pivot. You 
can’t sway if you want to. You can’t jerk your head 
up. You instinctively stay down on the ball. And 
your arms sweep through with a wrist-snap that gives 
you the feel of the perfect shot perfectly played. 


Notice to Golf Professionals:Write for full details. You 
can make quick money if you’ll demonstrate the Pro- 
Swing Practice Club to your pupils. More and more 
professionals find the Pro-Swing Practice Club makes 
it easier to teach and makes lessons more attractive. 
Write at once to The Pro-Swing Golf Co., Inc., Chrys- 
ler Bldg., New York. 


Already many of the leading sporting 
mt stores are sellin 
your nearest store hasn’t 


Mail this Coupon 
pecan ets ae Pe Se a aaa 
| THE PRO-SWING GOLF COMPANY, Ine. 
Chrysler Building, New York City, N. 'Y. 


I will pay the postman $7.50, plus postage. If I don't | 
] find it all you claim, after 5 days’ use, I can get my | 
I 
| 
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during the Spanish War: “He hobbled 
forward under a shower of bullet- 
clipped leaves.” 

The book is more laudatory than 
revealing. However; even a routine 
job may be readable if the material, 
as in this case, is full of life and color. 


° 
AFRICA: English Woman Writes 


Satire of Modern Existence 


MANDOA, MANDOA. By Winifred Holtby. 
393 pages, 132,000 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.50. 


An English woman traveler has cre- 
ated a social travesty in much the 
same vein as the “Travels” of Lemuel 
Gulliver. 

Winifred Holtby is a student not only 
of England, of modern youth, and the 
League of Nations, but of Africa as 
well. In 1926, she spent six months 
on the Dark Continent. She observed 
white and black civilizations with a 
critical eye, and used her experiences 
as ammunition for a barrage of satire. 

Mandoa was an unknown African 
Principality, whose warriors captured 
a lost group of movie actors. The films 
the prisoners had with them provided 
Mandoa with a desire for modern 
ideals, including motor cars and “red- 
hot mamas.” After news of this odd 
civilization reached the London offices 
of Prince’s Travel Agency, big busi- 
ness men lunched together and laid 
plans for a clean-up. 

Mandoa was made. Money poured 
in. A grand hotel, a flying field, a 
Hollywood Hall sprang up. Meanwhile, 
in London, the report arrived that there 
was slavery in the Principality. The 
International Humanitarian Associa- 
tion assailed it. Professional radicals 
spread libel in the little magazines. 
Finally all concerned wound up in 
Mandoa, where a host of diplomats 
were busy creating spheres of influence. 











NEWS-WEEK’S BOOK LIST 





WHAT WOULD BE THE CHARACTER OF 
A NEW WAR? Eighteen experts, some of 
them well known, give stage directions 
for the most modern sort of fighting— 
short answers to controversial questions. 
411 pages, 100,000 words. Smith & Haas, 
New York. $2.50. 


NO MORE TRUMPETS. Short stories by 
George Milburn, who has made a name 
for himself in the class magazines by 
writing witty and colorful sketches of 
the American scene. 314 pages, 80,000 
words. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50. 


THE GOLD FALCON. Anonymous. A satir- 
ical story directed at English and Amer- 
ican literary lights, some of whom are 
clearly recognizable under names too 
faintly disguised. Even the publishers do 
not know who wrote the book. 415 pages, 
sate words. Smith & Haas, New York. 

50. 

RETURN. First novel by Michael Home. A 
leisurely and nicely written tale of the 
English countryside. 491 pages, 120,000 
words. Morrow, New York. $2.50. 

BROKEN ARROW. Robert Gessner describes 
an Indian who comes up against modern 
civilization and a painful romance. Writ- 
ten in an effective staccato style. 280 
pages, 64,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2. 

FOOTNOTE TO YOUTH. Twenty-two stories 
by Jose Garcia Villa—most of them deli- 
cate pieces 323 pages, 70,000 words. 
Scribner’s, New York. $2.50. 

THE LONG QUEST. Christine Whiting Par- 
menter does another harmless tale of 
average home life in the West. 288 pages, 
62,000 words. Crowell, New York. $2. 


There follows a complicated story of 
intrigue and buffoonery, full of fun and 
excitement, if a trifle long. Jean Stan- 
bury, a literary lady with good sense 
and lonely heart, lends human interest. 
But the author never forgets that her 
real object is satire. The boards of 
directors, the humanitarians, empire 
builders, literary folk all feel the lash. 

Winifred Holtby is the author of sev- 
eral novels, and for seven years has 
been editor of ‘Time and Tide,” a Lon- 
don literary review. Her knowledge of 
African problems is such that at one 
time she was on four African commit- 
tees, was reviewing African books for 
two different papers, and lived in a 
home which “seemed to be an inquiry 
bureau to which students from the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, or Tanganyika 
came uninvited for help with examina- 
tion papers in constitutional law, or 
advice as to where to buy Winter wool- 
ens.” 


. 
BOOK NEWS: Drake Collection 


Joins the Millionaire Class 


INVESTMENT: Good books some- 
times turn out to be better invest- 
ments than so-called gilt-edged bonds. 
The collection of the late James F. 
Drake, famous New York rare book 
dealer, was recently inventoried and 
appraised at more than $1,000,000. 


ELEPHANT: It took Hervey Allen 
five years to write “Anthony Adverse,” 
the fast-selling 500,000-word novel. 
When asked about his future plans, he 
looked serious. “Having given birth 
to one elephant,” he said, “I am not 
unnaturally fearful that another ven- 
ture of the same kind may result in a 
white mouse.” 


SHAKESPEARE: The Shakespeare- 
Bacon theory has cropped up again, 
but with a new twist to it this time. 
J. Edward Morgan, Elizabethan student 
of Alameda, Cal., says that the Shake- 
speare of literature, Sir Francis Bacon, 
and King Edward VI of England were 
one and the same man. Enlargements 
of old documents, he says, reveal 
initials standing for Edward VI. An- 
other Shakespeare living at the same 
time was just a small-parts actor. 


OXFORD: From England comes 
the news that the great Oxford Dic- 
tionary is to be made available for 
$125.00. To compile this mighty dic- 
tionary required the united efforts of 
1,300 workers over a space of 50 years. 
The original edition, in ten tomes, is 
now practically unobtainable. The 
forthcoming edition will be in twelve 
handy volumes, with a thirteenth vol- 
ume of new words and phrases. 


PLAYWRIGHT: Having finished a 
novel for which his secretary says he 
did “a year’s work in about three 
months,” Sinclair Lewis has gone to 
Chicago to write a play about the Civil 
War. He will collaborate with Lloyd 
Lewis, of The Chicago Daily News, who 
is no relation. The latter’s biography 
of William T. Sherman appeared last 
year. 
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GOING BACK 
TO SCHOOL? 








NESMITH 


OPPORTUNITY: 


To students who don’t want to 
write home every time a few 
extra dollars are needed 


Here is a simple, dignified way to earn 
money while you’re away at school or 
college—the extra money that makes you 
feel independent—that takes you to out- 
of-town games, to the big parties, en- 
tirely ‘‘on your own’’—the extra money 
that will go a long way toward your tui- 
tion and board. 


Use the coupon below and I'll send you 
complete information regarding a 
NEWS-WEEK agency in your school. 
Last summer hundreds of spare-time 
agents received liberal checks for sell- 
ing subscriptions to this fast-growing 
illustrated news-magazine. You can do 
the same. NEWS-WEEK is in great 
demand for class room use. One good 
class room order will pay you a sub- 
stantial weekly income through the year. 


F. D. Pratt, 


School & College Division, 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in representing NEWS- 


WEEK at 
(Name of school or college) 
Please send complete information to 





NAME 





ADDRESS 



























THREE MAGAZINES IN ON 


— the New M&CALLS matches her triple life 
wilh a lriple manual of modern lwing... 





To travel, to seek out excitement, and pleasure for pleas- 
ure’s sake, is one side of every woman's life. This mood of 
romance, this need for recreation, is met by stories and 
articles in the first section of the new McCall's Magazine— 


MeCALL’S FICTION and NEWS 


ROWDED DAYS! Company arriv- 

ing. A house to. arrange. Meals to 
plan. Children to watch. Hair to wave. 
Clothes to buy. 

Every woman is compelled by her 
activities to lead a triple life. She must 
play at least three rdles—and do all of 
then well. She has her own life to lead, 
recreation, romance, and amusement. 
Shc must be head of her household—an 
efficient, economical housekeeper; a 
th ughtful, understanding mother. And 
sh: must care for that precious thing, her 
ap} carance, her personal charm. 

into this triple life, McCall’s has 
brought three magazines in one—a triple 
manual of modern living. McCall’s Fic- 
tio. and News, McCall’s Homemaking, 
McCall’s Style and Beauty. All three 





Are her thoughts on the practical business of running a 
home? Expert help on the exacting task of simultaneously 
managing the house, the meals, and the children, is collected 
for her on the pages of McCall's second section— 


MeCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


magazines bound together as a unit, 
make up the new McCall’s. 

See what this does for the advertiser 
as well. Now, as in the successful depart- 
ment store, like can be grouped with like. 
Is she amusing herself with fiction? Paint 
her a picture of your newest contribution 
to pleasure. Has she for an hour dreamed 





Staying young and charming in spite of her busy life is a 
pleasurable task to which every modern American woman 
gives concentrated attention. For advice on clothes, and the 
intimate care of herself as others see her, she turns to 


MeCALL’S STYLE and BEAUTY 


of redecorating the living-room? Show 
her your product then, while she is in the 
mood. Is she reading of new fall clothes? 
Tell her what to do about her complex- 
ion, or her figure. She is ready to listen. 

In the new McCall’s there need be no 
fear that advertisers will say the right 
thing to the right woman at the wrong 
time, and dilute the force of their mes- 
sages. For by opportune placement of 
advertising, the new McCall’s offers its 
advertisers the advantage of readers in 
the mood to listen. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Moa 
M°CALLS 












Official NRA Seals 





President Roosevelt says— 


“The display of this seal on your merchandise, pack- 
ages, letters and advertising means consumer recog- 
nition and good-will.” 


Ever Ready is Authorized— 


Ever Ready is authorized by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration to manufacture and sell the NRA seal only to those 
firms who have responded to the NRA call. 













Where to Use NRA Seals! 


Style A (%” x 15/16”) perforated 
and printed government stamp size, 
in convenient rolls for rapid hand 
affixing and for use in stamp af- 

fixing machines. (Specify which). f 


Style B (1%4” x 1%”) general / i 
utility size for letters and pack- ‘Zz 
ages. : 

Style D for correspondence, /- 
merchandise and particularly 
—your invoices. q 


No Orders Will 
be Accepted— 


Unless you send a writ- 
ten statement showing 
that you have signed 
the President’s Re- 
employment Agree- 
ment. 


> ie, 


ig 


EVER READY LABEL C 
257-267 West |7th Street, New York, N. Y. Dept. 14— N. R. A. Division 


We are enclosing [) Cash [] Check [) Money Order for $........ccc0000 


‘ ¥ [] Send NRA 
Gentlemen: Ship us at once the following NRA Seals: Bradstreet’s. 


Join Dies Style “A” (7%” x 15/16”) @ $...... per 1000 Name..... 
PONE Style “B” (1%4” x 14%”) @$...... per 1000 oe 


a Te Style “D” (1%4” round) @ $...... per 1000 . CTS 
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WE DO OUR PART 





Style B—1!'4” x 1)” 














PRN : 
ORPORATION 





Seals on open account. We are rated in Dun & 
[1] Send FREE 48-page “Hand-Y-Book” of Labels. 
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